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EXPLANATION. 


| 


THE time required to prepare the principal article | 


in this number of THE PROOF-SHEET, necessitated a 
delay in its publication. Besides, the article is too 


lengthy for a single number, and we think it advis- | 


able that it should be printed at one time. Accord- 
ingly, we have omitted our usual September issue, 


and now supply the omission by publsihing a triple | 


number for September and November. We trust 
that it may prove acceptable to our readers. 





> 





THIRTY-SEVEN DAYS ON THE ROAD. 


BY OUR COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


August, when I started on my first regular business 
trip, with many misgivings as to my qualifications 


for a commercial traveller, and with no predilection | 


for the work. Still, it was to be done by some one; 
and, as I fill the rdle of General Utility in our estab- 
lishment, the part was assigned to me. Returning 
after an absence of thirty-seven days, I find, by my 
memoranda, that in that time I travelled thirteen 


—which I foresee will also be tiresome in their 
sameness—let me say that they ave written under 
a necessity arising from promises to prepare and 
publish them, made before I had properly con- 
sidered the patience and labor, and the time and 
space, requisite to execute the task properly. If the 
last two requisites were furnished me, I should try 
to supply the others. As it is, I must ask the in- 
dulgence of my editorial friends who may find the 


| notices of their journals too brief to be satisfactory, 


_ and who expected better things. 


| 


| gust that my trip began. 


hundred and thirty-one miles, visited thirty-four cities | 


or towns, made my best bow ina hundred and twenty- 
five printing offices, and my bed in twenty-three 
different hotels—all within the State of Pennsylvania. 
I cannot determine whether the quantity of work I 
have done is commensurate with the time used; or 
whether the results, which seem to be satisfactory 
to the firm, are such as should fairly follow a large 
outlay of time and money. This must be referred 
to experts incommercial travelling. I am quite fresh 
at the business, and have yet to acquire the assurance 
and insensibility which are so strikingly developed in 
the masters of the craft in which I am but an entered 
apprentice. But these desiderata may grow apace, 
like Orlando's beard, “if the man will be thankful.” 

Trained to steady work, I sought to utilize these 
thirty-seven days on the road, by collecting (in ad- 
dition to money and orders) some information in 
regard to the various newspapers on the route. The 
information thus collected, in the odd moments that 
could be spared from business, is now laid before 
the readers of The Proof-Sheet. 

It is indefensible in any writer to make excuses 
for doing ill that which he is under no necessity 
of doing at all. Hence, as I do apologize for the 
meagreness of the following notices of newspapers 





I shall do the best 
I can just now, make no promises for the future, and 
am willing to be forgiven for all shortcomings. 

It must be remembered that these notes were made 
in August last; suspensions, changes in ownership, 


— | ‘etc., may have since occurred in many cases. 
Ir was a bright, breezy morning, on the sixth of | 


As stated at the outset, it was on the sixth of Au- 
Taking the cars of the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, a couple of hours’ 
ride brought me to 


BETHLEHEM. 

This beautiful town, which lies on the north side 
of the Lehigh river, still retains much of the sim- 
plicity which characterized its Moravian founders. 
But it is not my purpose to describe either town or 
country; nor shall I attempt to portray the beauty 
of river, valley, and mountain. Still less can I dwell 
on the vast industries that are everywhere so wonder- 
fully developed, and the evidences of improvement 
and prosperity that may be seen on every hand, on 
the route over which business leads me. The temp- 
tation to wander from my subject is strong. I must 
at once put down the breaks, and say simply, that 
three newspapers and a Sunday School monthly are 
published at Bethlehem. 

THE MORAVIAN is a large seven-column weekly 
paper, having for a motto these words: “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” It is published under the authority of the 
Synod of the Northern Province of the Moravian 
Church in America, and is the authoritative expo- 
nent of the doctrines and discipline of that church. 
The Moravian was established in 1856, under the 
same authority, and was printed at Philadelphia 
until 1860. It was then removed to Bethlehem, and 
published for the Church by H. Ruede, and after- 
wards by A. C. Clauder, who, in 1869, was succeeded 
by his brother, Henry T. Clauder, the present pub- 
lisher. It is the only newspaper, in English, pub- 
lished by the Moravians of the United States, and 
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has considerable circulation among the Brethren in 
foreign countries. At this time (August, 1873) it is 
edited by the Rev. H. A. Brickenstein; but he is 
about resigning his charge, I believe, on account of 
ill health. 

DER BRUDER BOTSCHAFTER (The Brotherly Mes- 
senger), the German organ of the Moravian Church, 
is published bi-weekly, by Henry T. Clauder, It 
is a small eight-page paper, with four columns to 
the page, and, like the Moravian, is devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the United Brethren. It was es- 
tablished in 1866. It has lately been announced 
that this paper will be made a weekly. 

Tue LITTLE MIssIonary is also published by Mr. 
Clauder for the Church. It is a monthly Sunday- 
School paper, with an illustrated heading containing 
several scripture texts, and the injunction—* To do 
good, forget not.” It is neatly gotten up, and fairly 
illustrated. 

In addition to these papers, Mr. Clauder publishes 
books, pamphlets, etc., for the Moravian Board of 
Publication, and has a large book and stationery 
store. His printing office is the oldest in Bethlehem, 
being established many years ago by J. W. Held. 
It is well appointed, with cylinder and job presses 
and steam power, and has a book bindery attached. 

The BETHLEHEM DAILY TIMES is a seven-column 
afternoon paper published by D. J. Godshalk at 
twelve cents a week. It was started in February, 
1867, being an offshoot from the Chronicle, a weekly 
paper established the year before by Mr. Godshalk 
and William Eichman, who has been connected 
with many papers in the Lehigh Valley. Mr. Eich- 
man withdrew before the publication of the daily was 
undertaken. The Times is the first and only daily 
paper published at Bethlehem. For several years 
a weekly edition was also issued, but this was dis- 
continued in 1871. In the editorial department, Mr. 
Godshalk is efficiently assisted by C. O. Zeigenfuss, 
a sprightly writer and industrious editor, and withal 
a pleasant, companionable gentleman. The Times 
office is well supplied with machinery, and has a 
stock of type that enables it to produce nearly every 
variety of work. ‘The paper has every appearance 
of being in a prosperous condition; twenty-one ccl- 
umns of advertisements monopolize three-fourths of 
the number before me. 

Crossing the Lehigh back to the depot, I come to 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM. 
This is a separate borough, containing nearly or quite 
as many inhabitants as the older town, and most of 
the large workshops of the neighborhood. An effort 
is being made to consolidate the two boroughs, so 
that there shall be in law, as there is in fact, but one 
city at this point on the Lehigh. Zeigenfuss men- 
tioned to me, as a strong reason why the two com- 
munities should be incorporated as a city, that it 
would largely increase the public advertising; and 





Sigley thereupon said that he was an earnest ad- 
vocate of the union. South Bethlehem has two 
newspapers. 

THE MORNING PROGRESS, “independent in poli- 
tics,” is published daily by O. B. Sigley & Co. It is 
a small five-column paper, well supplied with adver- 
tisements, and is sold for one cent. The Progress 
was established by Mr. Sigley as a weekly in March, 
1870, and converted into a daily in April, 1871. It 
is printed on a power press, and the office is also 
furnished with a quarto Gordon press, and a good 
stock of job material. 

The CONSERVATIVE is also published at South 
Bethlehem, by Mr. Cushing. I had not time to 
visit his office. 

While passing over the New Street bridge which 
connects Bethlehem and South Bethlehem, Mr. Zei- 
genfuss told me that I was on a remarkable structure ; 
so, by the moonlight, I jotted down what he and Mr. 
Sigley had-to say about it. This bridge is twelve 
hundred feet long, and both abutments are in North- 
ampton county. Starting from the Bethlehem side 
it crosses the Lehigh and Susquehanna division of 
the Central Railroad of N. J., then the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co.’s canal, next Monocacy creek ; 
then two spans go over Sand Island,—which is in 
Lehigh county ; then it crosses the Lehigh river, and 
finally reaches over Front street, South Bethlehem, 
where lie some dozen tracks of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. That is to say, this bridge spans a river, 
a creek, a canal, the tongue of a county—which is 
here thrust into its neighbor—and two railways. 


EASTON. 

Thirty minutes, on a slow train, took me from 
Bethlehem to Easton. Here I met my old friend, 
Bixler, of the Express, who proposed to show me the 
sights; but he allowed me to decline all except a 
view of the Opera House recently erected by Mr. 
Edward Able, through which he conducted me from 
cellars todome. This is a chaste and elegant build- 
ing, capable of seating fifteen hundred people, and 
supplied with all the latest improvements and con- 
veniences applicable to places of amusement. Easton 
has long needed such a house, and its citizens should 
be grateful to Mr. Able for supplying this want. 
She still needs a first-class hotel. After this bit of 
recreation, I turned my attention to business; and 
also picked up these items about the newspapers of 
the town. 

CORRESPONDENT AND DEMOKRAT. This is the 
oldest German paper in the United States, except 
the Adler, of Reading. It was established in 1800 
by Christian Jacob Hutter, the first of a long line of 
newspaper publishers in this region, who some time 
afterwards also published the Pennsylvania Herald, 
in English. He continued the publication for many 
years, when the paper passed into other hands. 
From about 1850 until 1869, it was published by A. 
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H. Senseman, now a job printer at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Senseman sold to Josiah Cole, with whom Dr. 
Morwitz, of the Philadelphia German Democrat, 
afterwards became associated. The paper is now 
published by Cole and Morwitz. The original title 
was the Northampton Correspondent. It is an old- 
time Democratic organ, and has been very influen- 
tial with the Germans of Northampton. 

THE EASTON SENTINEL, “independent but not neu- 
tral,” is the oldest English paper printed at Easton. 
It was established in 1817, by Henry and William 
Hutter, who were followed by F. W. Muller. 


it had passed through several other hands, D. H. | 


Neiman, the present proprietor, became its publisher 
in 1851. An old copy of the Sentinel, when published 
by the Hutters in 1822, is before me. It is a small 


five-column sheet, and has as its motto: “Faithful, | 


active, vigilant, and steady!” It is a fair example 
of the old-time newspaper, but with much more edi- 
torial matter than was then usually given. This old 
number is in sore distress over the exertions of a cer- 
tain Hugh Ross, in Northampton, and Francis B. 
Shaw, in Bucks, to create a division in the Democratic 
party. They were both “Judases,” “demagogues,” 
“weathercocks,” and “apostates ;” and one of them 
was the “great pauper.” When we turn to the news- 
papers of the good old times, they create a suspicion 
that perhaps we have not degenerated quite as much 
as our teachers fear. The Sentinel has been De- 
mocratic from the beginning, and its proprietor, Mr. 
Neiman, was twice elected to the legislature by that 
party. 

The EASTON WEEKLY ARGUS was also established 
by a Hutter, in 1826. Many years after, it was pub- 
lished by W. H. Hutter (probably a son of its founder) 
who sold the establishment to Shunk and Eichman 
in 1869. This firm did not long continue, and the 
paper was finally bought by Cole & Morwitz, who 
now publish it in the office of the Correspondent 
and Demokrat. Both these papers have nine columns 
tothe page. The Argus has always been Democratic 
in politics. 

The Easton DaILy Express is published by 
Geo. M. Reeder, son of Governor Reeder, of Kansas 
fame. It was the first daily paper in the Lehigh 
Valley, being established in November, 1855, by 
William L. Davis and William Eichman; S. L. Hig- 
gins was afterwards in the firm fora short time. At 
the beginning, the Express was quite small, the four- 
column page measuring only 9X133 inches, and 
it had a long and severe struggle for existence. At 
present it has seven columns to the page, and is very 
prosperous; probably the best newspaper property 
in the valley. Mr. Eichman withdrew from the firm 
in 1864, about the time the paper was beginning to 
pay, realizing little or nothing for his nine years’ 
labor. The Express was continued by Mr. Davis 
until his death, in October, 1870. About a month 
later, the establishment was sold to Mr. Reeder, and 


After | 


| yielded a handsome sum. In 1866, W. H. Bixler 
became connected with the paper, and his industry 
and judicious management have contributed largely 
| to its success. The Express does not meddle with 
| politics. 
THE EASTON DAILY FREE PRESS, which claims 
| to be “ Earnest, active, fearless in the cause of Radi- 
| cal Republicanism,” is published every afternoon by 
| J. K. Dawes, postmaster of Easton. THE WEEKLY 
| FREE PREss is issued from the same office. These 
| papers owe their origin to the Northampton Farmer, 
a weekly paper, established about 1856, by M. F. Stil- 
well, and afterwards published by Stern & Brown. 
In 1859, the paper was bought by Lewis Gordon 
(now of the Montour American, Danville) with whom 
Mr. Dawes subsequently became connected. The 
daily was started by Gordon & Dawes in Septem- 
ber, 1866. About a year later, Wood and Bunstein 
became the publishers, and afterwards Mr. Wood 
alone. On August 1, 1871, Mr. Dawes assumed sole 
control of the papers, and has since continued them ; 
enlarging the daily to seven columns in 1872. It is 
the official paper of the borough of Easton, and shows 
every sign of being prosperous and profitable. 
CuLiFTton & HILBURN have an excellent job office 
at Easton, where I spent an agreeable hour looking 
over specimens of their very creditable handiwork. 
This office has been established over three years, 
and has a good run of custom, which is likely to 
remain so long as the work is as well executed as 
now. The next stopping place on my route was 


ALLENTOWN. 

Seven newspapers are here published, in English 
or German, and besides these Messrs. S. K. Brobst 
& Co. publish several religious papers in the interest 
of the Lutheran Church. I had not an opportunity 
of calling on these gentlemen, and have no memo- 
randa of their publications. 

The UNABHANGIGER REPUBLIKANER (Independent 
Republican) is the oldest paper in Lehigh county. 
It was established in 1810, by Christian Jacob Hutter, 
who, ten years earlier, founded the Correspondent at 
Easton. He was succeeded by his son Charles L. 
Hutter, and his grandson Edwin W. Hutter, who 
continued the publication until 1839. This latter 
gentleman, at different times, edited political papers 
in Allentown, Harrisburg, and Lancaster, and was 
at one time State printer. Subsequently, he studied 
theology and became one of the most eloquent and 
popular divines of the Lutheran church. He died at 
Philadelphia, September 21, 1873. Following the 
Hutters in the publication of the Republican, came 
Ruben Bright, James W. Wilson, Bright & Har- 
lacher, and, in 1858, Trexler, Harlacher & Weiser. 
Mr. Trexler withdrew from the firm in 1867, and the 
paper is continued by the remaining partners. The 
Republican is a Democratic journal of the old school. 

The ALLENTOWN FRIEDENS-BOTE (Messenger of 
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Peace) was started September 28, 1812, by Joseph 
Ehrenfried & Co., in opposition to the war with Eng- 
land, and was continued as an earnest Federalist 
paper as long as that party existed. It is now con- 
ducted as a local newspaper. Ehrenfried was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Ebner and Fred. Ritze, who in 
1831 sold to the Blumer Brothers, with whom E. D. 
Leisenring afterwards became a partner. Several 
changes took place in the firm, until 1870; then the 
present firm of Leisenring, Trexler & Co. was formed 
—the company consisting of J. T. Calver and J. F. 
Walter. This firm has an extensive printing office, 
a stereotype foundry, bindery, and a large book and 
stationery store. In addition to the Friedens-Bote, 
they publish the 

WELT-BOTE (World's Messenger), which was es- 
tablished in 1855, by B. F. Trexler. It is a general 
newspaper, independent of politics, and circulates 
largely among the Germans of the west. It is con- 
ducted with great care, and gives much space to 
foreign news. This makes it specially attractive to 
German immigrants who desire to hear of the father- 
land. Both these papers are printed from stereotype 
plates. 

THE ALLENTOWN DEMOCRAT, now published by 
C. F. Haines and W. K. Ruhe, was founded in 1830, 
by John Royer, now of Phcenixville, where he lives 
at an advanced age. It was then called the Lehigh 
Bulletin; the present title was adopted about 1848. 
The paper has passed through many hands. Among 
the former publishers have been Mr. Monroe, Han- 
num & Raferty, and A. L. Ruhe, father of the pre- 
sent junior proprietor. It has been a Democratic 
paper from the beginning, and pleads in its motto 
for “One country—one constitution—one destiny.” 
Messrs. Haines & Ruhe are both practical printers, 
having learned the art under the elder Ruhe. They 
have a good job office in connection with their paper, 
and are doing a prosperous business. 

The LewiGH VALLEY DAILY NEws—“ Indepen- 
dent, not neutral,”—is published by Harlacher & 
Weiser, who also publish the Republikaner, and have 
an excellent printing office and book store. It was 
started in 1865, by the present owners in conjunction 
with B. F. Trexler, who was then the senior member 
ofthe firm. It was the first daily paper in Allentown. 
Originally it was issued in the afternoon, then for a 
time in the morning. This not proving satisfactory, 
it again became an afternoon journal. It has seven 
columns to the page, and is sold at two cents. The 
News is devoted mainly to local affairs, but occasion- 
ally takes a hand at politics. Mr. Weiser is a promi- 
nent Democrat in Lehigh county, and has served 
one or more terms in the legislature. 

THE LEHIGH REGISTER was established in 1846, 
by A. L. Ruhe, who sold to Diefenderfer & Haines 
in 1854, and afterwards became publisher of the 
Democrat; of which paper the Mr. Haines to whom 
he sold is now the senior editor. The Register has 





had many publishers ; among them are P. C. Huber, 
John H. Oliver, and E. Forrest. Wills & Iredell, 
of the Norristown Herald and Free Press, bought the 
establishment from Mr. Forrest in January, 1869. A 
few months later, Robert Iredell, Jr., the present pub- 
lisher, purchased his partner's interest in the Register 
and withdrew from the Herald and Free Press, which 
is continued by Mr. Wills. In addition to the weekly 
Register, Mr. Iredell publishes the 

DAILY CHRONICLE, which he started on the 4th of 
March, 1870. It is an afternoon local paper, price 
two cents, and claims, in good bold letters, to have 
“a larger circulation in Allentown, Bethlehem, and 
Catasauqua than any other paper published.” Both 
the Register and Chronicle are Republican journals. 
Mr. Iredell is an excellent practical printer, having 
been trained in the office of his father, who published 
the Herald and Free Press at Norristown for about 
thirty-five years. 

Haines & WorRMAN have the cleanest and neatest 
job office, at Allentown, that I met with during my 
trip. They have steam power, do a good deal of 
work, and do it well. 

It was my good fortune, while in Allentown, to 
meet Mr. T. F. Emmens, who had just issued the 
prospectus of the MORNING HERALD, for which we 
shortly afterwards had the pleasure of furnishing an 
outfit. The first number was issued on Monday, 
September Ist. It is bright and lively, and receives 
telegraphic news from the Associated Press. The 
Herald is published by a company; Mr. Emmens is 
the editor, and Mr. A. C. Brooks has charge of the 
business department. 

A pleasant ride early on the bright morning of the 
gth of August, brought me to 


MAUCH CHUNK. 

This is the home of the Switchback. On the au- 
thority of the excursion posters, it must be called 
the “Switzerland of America.” When I write my 
“Two Years in Europe,” I shall pass judgment on 
this claim. Switzerland or not, a ride. over the 
Switchback Railroad is as charmingly exhilarating 
as anything that can be taken; and I much enjoyed 
it, for the third time, in company with Mr. Boyle, of 
the Gazette, Mr. Gihon of the Scranton Republican, 
and several ladies. Besides its other attractions, 
Mauch Chunk has two large nine-column news- 
papers. 

THE ‘-MAUCH CHUNK COAL GAZETTE—“the coal 
organ of the Lehigh and Wyoming Regions’”—is 
published by E. Mell Boyle. It is the successor of 
the Mauch Chunk Courier, which was established in 
1829, and continued under various names and pro- 
prietors until 1869, when the present title was adopted. 
Among the publishers have been Foster & Sisty, 
John Painter, and E. H. Rauch. J. D. Lacier, Mr. 
Reed, Frank Gihon, and Rev. J. R. Boyle, have at 
different times been partners of the present pro- 
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prietor. The Gazette is Republican in politics. It | 
has a good share of advertisements, an unusual | 
proportion of which are from Philadelphia. 

THE Maucu CHUNK DEMOCRAT was started May | 
15, 1847, by Enos Tolan, as the Carbon Democrat, | 
which title it retained until 1870, when the present 
was adopted. The paper changed hands several | 
times before 1865, when Joseph Lynn became the 
publisher. [I am not sure that any person, even in 


to 1853, when it was purchased by the present pro- 
prietor, William P. Miner, who changed the title to 
the Record of the Times. For a couple of years 
the office was leased and the paper published by 
Morton & Taylor, but Mr. Miner has again assumed 


| the management. The Miner family has been pro- 


minent in the newspaper history of Pennsylvania. 
| Asher Miner established the Luzerne Federalist as 
| early as 1801; and, in 1810, he published the Pennsyl- 


Mauch Chunk, could direct you where to find Yoseph | vania Correspondent, at Doylestown. Charles Miner 


Lynn; but everybody in the Lehigh and Wyoming 


Valleys knows Foe Lynn.] The change of name | 


proved rather disadvantageous; for in 1871, owing 
to some disagreement among the politicians, a new 
Democratic paper was started which adopted the old 
title of Carbon Democrat. This was a thorn in the 
side of the old organ of the party, which Mr. Lynn 
got rid of in August, 1873, by purchasing the rival 
establishment, and merging the paper with his own, 
which is now the only Democratic paper in the 
county. In addition to his weekly Democrat, Mr. 
Lynn issues 

THE MONTHLY SOUVENIR, a handsome illustrated 
publication, printed by the Aldine Company of New 
York, but having a large portion of its matter pre- 


pared expressly for the Mauch Chunk edition. The | 


first number was issued in July last. It is rich in 
descriptive matter and in illustrations of the beauties 
of the Lehigh region. 

Just beyond Mauch Chunk, I looked into Onoko 
Glen. There was no Trade there to attract a com- 
mercial traveller—nothing but Beauty, guarded, as 
usual, by Danger—so I passed on. But I have ad- 
vised my principals to send Our Poet to report on it. 
Should they do so, you may expect a glowing effusion 
in some future Proof-Sheet. 

Fifty-five miles on the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
brought me to 


WILKES-BARRE. 

Here, just thirteen years ago, perched up to the 
desk of the old Phoenix Hotel, I wrote the first article 
of mine that ever was printed. It was a little squib 
about Rats! Iwas prouder when it appeared in the 
Editor's Table of Putnam’s Magazine than I have 
ever been since, though I have written Zoems that 
have been printed! Istopped onthe old spot. The 
pretentious Wyoming House has risen from the 
ashes of the modest Phoenix; the town has greatly 
improved ; the Susquehannah is as bright as before, 
the walk on its bank is as delightful ; but I must 
get around to the printing offices, six in number. 

The RECORD OF THE TIMES may trace its origin 
to the Anti-Masonic Advocate, which Elijah Worth- 
ington established in 1832. It was afterwards pub- 
lished by his brother, then by J. Foster, then by Amos 
Sisty, who changed its name to the Wilkes-Barre 
Advocate, anti-masonry having run its course. The 
Advocate was published by S. D. Lewis, from 1843 





| founded the flourishing Village Record, of West 
Chester. These gentlemen, I believe, were uncles 
of William P. Miner, of the Record of the Times. 
Luzerne county has always been strongly Demo- 
cratic, but the Times has always been in opposition. 

The DEMOCRATIC WATCHMAN is a German paper 
which was established in 1841, by J. Welder. He 
sold it, in 1851, to R. Bauer, who is still editor and 
proprietor. Another German paper is also published 
at Wilkes-Barre, called, I believe, the Volksfreund. 

THE LUZERNE UNION, a Democratic newspaper, 
is published by H. B. Beardslee & Co. It was estab- 
| lished in 1845, under the name of the Luzerne Demo- 
| crat, by Levi L. Tate, now publisher of the Williams- 
| port Sun, who sold it to Chester Tuttle. It afterwards 
| passed into the hands of S. S. Benedict; who, in 1852, 
| changed its title to the Luzerne Union. It has had 
various other publishers: among them, S. S. Win- 
| chester, Mr. Bosea, Weelder & Neibel, E. S. Goodrich, 
and Mifflin Hanning. In 1865, Walter H. Hibbs, 
who had formerly published the Berwick Gazette, 
became a partner with Mr. Hanning, and shortly 
afterwards sole publisher of the Union. About 1870, 
the firm became Hibbs & Beardslee. Finally, in 
March, 1872, Mr. Hibbs disposed of his interest, and 
the paper has since been published by Beardslee & 
Co. In addition to the weekly Luzerne Union, these 
gentlemen also publish 

THE WILKES-BARRE DAILY, a small four-column 
paper, price one cent. It was started in July, 1873. 

WALTER H. H1Bss, formerly of the Union, now has 
a first-class job office at Wikes-Barre, with cylinder 
and job presses and steam power. 

E. B. Yorpy has also a small but complete job 
office, and turns out excellent work. 

Saying good-bye to some old friends, and declin- 
ing a pressing invitation from Mr. Hibbs to visit 
Crystal Lake, I took the cars for 


SCRANTON. 

Martin Chuzzlewit was sorely puzzled by the 
number of the “most remarkable” men he was 
introduced to in the United States. Probably we 
have even more “most remarkable” towns. Yet 
these words can be truly applied to Scranton. Its 
substantial growth has been marvellous; but it may 
not be dwelt on here. Among other evidences of 
prosperity, the city has three daily, one Sunday, and 
four weekly papers. 
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THE SCRANTON WEEKLY REPUBLICANis published 
by Joseph A. Scranton. The Republican was estab- 
lished in 1856, by Theodore Smith, who was suc- 
ceeded by F. A. Macartney, afterwards Macartney 
& Alleger. Subsequently, the paper passed into the 
hands of F. A. Crandell, with whom Mr. Scranton 
became associated in 1867. This partnership con- 
tinued until March, 1869, when Mr. Crandell with- 
drew. As its name indicates, this journal is devoted 
to the interests of the Republican party; though not, 
perhaps, strictly a “party paper” in the usual sense 
of thatterm. One motive that induced Mr. Scranton 
to purchase an interest in the Republican was the 
desire to establish a daily journal in connection with 
it. Accordingly, 

THE MORNING REPUBLICAN was started Nov. 1, 
1867, by Crandell & Scranton. It and the weekly 
edition are now published by Mr. Scranton alone. 
Both these papers are very prosperous. The daily 
is an eight-column folio, while the weekly has eight 
pages, with seven columns to the page. The Repub- 
lican Building is handsome and imposing, admir- 
ably adapted to, and fitted up for, its purposes. The 
office is in all respects complete for newspaper and 
job printing, and has a bindery attached. The papers 
are printed on a Hoe small cylinder press. 

THE SCRANTON CITY JOURNAL, an eight-page 
weekly paper, is published by Benedict Brothers, 
who established it in 1866. It has a fancy heading, 
and rule border with corners,—much in the style of 
the story papers,—and is “devoted to literature, 
temperance, political and general news, mining, 
manufactures, and agriculture.” Failing to see the 
Messrs. Benedict, I know no more about this at- 
tractive paper. 

The SCRANTON DAILY Democrat, and the SCRAN- 
TON WEEKLY Democrat, are published by J. B. 
Adams. The weekly was established in 1867, and 
the daily in 1869. Mr. Adams is an old journalist 
and has had a hand in many newspaper ventures. 
He published the Milford Herald in 1851; the Car- 
bondale Democrat in 1854; the Spirit of the Valley, 
at Scranton, in 1855; and started the first daily 
paper in that city, under the title of the Morning 
Herald, in 1861. But his enterprise was ahead of 
the times, even in Scranton, and the undertaking 
was unsuccessful. In 1866, Mr. Adams revived the 
Herald, but it lived only a short time. From the 
Democrat office is also issued 

THE SUNDAY MORNING FREE PREsS,—“a paper 
for the people.” This is believed to be the only 
Sunday paper in Pennsylvania, outside of Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Titusville. It was started in 
1872, and is published by a company of printers 
working together under the name of The Scranton 
Co-operative Printing Association, with J. C. Coon 
as its president. The paper is spicy, and somewhat 
sensational. It is already successful. The Free 
Press has not many advertisements, so it can give 





much and varied reading matter, while its price— 
five cents—allows a handsome profit on circulation. 

THE DalIty TIMES, a Democratic journal, is pub- 
lished by the Times Publishing Association, with A. 
A. Chase as editor and general manager. Mr. Chase 
is a member of the bar. Entering upon his new 
duties with spirit and determination, he has already 
become proficient in them. The Times was estab- 
lished, in the autumn of 1870, by J. A. Clark. It was 
afterwards conducted, for a company, by W. H. 
Stanton. During the first two years it was not suc- 
cessful. New capital was brought in, and the present 
Association formed, September 1, 1872, when Mr. 
Chase assumed the management and infused new 
life into the concern. New type was then purchased 
for the paper, and a complete job office was added 
to the establishment. About seven months later 
(April, 1873), 

THE SCRANTON WEEKLY TIMES was issued from 
the same office. This was reversing the usual order 
in such cases. Generally, a weekly edition is first 
tried. If that is successful, a daily edition is added. 
Although so young, and seeking support from a com- 
munity in which many older papers are published, 
the Times, in both its editions, has already a large 
and increasing circulation, and good advertising 
patronage. Its success is assured. Both the Daily 
and Weekly Times are now eight-column papers. 

There is but one exclusive job printing office in 
Scranton. It was lately established by Messrs. 
Diack & JONES. Their material is new, and the 
specimens of their work display taste and skill. 

Before bidding farewell to Scranton, I must ac- 
knowledge my obligations to Mr. Robert Holmes, of 
the Republican office, who accompanied me, on a 
disagreeable rainy night, to the furnaces and extensive 
works of the Lackawana Iron and Coal Co. Under 
his guidance and instruction, I obtained a clearer 
insight into the processes for the manufacture of 
railroad iron than ever before. Very stormy and 
unpleasant was the weather when I reached 


PITTSTON, 
nine miles from Scranton, on the Lackawana and 
Bloomsburg Railroad. This town is supplied with 
two newspapers. 

The Pirtston GAZETTE is published by G. M. 
Richart, by whom it was established in August, 1850, 
being the first paper in the town. It is Republican 
in politics, and is “devoted to the coal interests, poli- 
tics, news, literature, agriculture, and general intelli- 
gence.” There is a good job office connected with 
the paper, which has beei profitable to the proprie- 
tor. For the past six years Mr. Richart has been 
postmaster of Pittston. 

The PITTSTON COMET AND WYOMING VALLEY 
JOURNAL is published by J. W. Freeman, who pro- 
poses to “ Hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may.” This, perhaps, is why he has a plentiful 
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stock of libel suits on hand. The Comet was estab- | paper was then called—and continued until January, 


lished in 1870, and some time after absorbed the | 


Journal, which was published by J. M. Armstrong. 
The job office is well supplied with material, and the 
presses are run by steam. 

After missing a train, eating an unpalatable dinner, 
and shivering a couple of hours in the depot at West 
Pittston, I went on eleven miles further to 


PLYMOUTH. 

This is a small town, in Luzerne county, where two 
papers are published. 

THE PLYMOUTH STAR is an eight-page weekly pub- 
lished by E. D. Barthe, who established it, in 1869, 
as a four-page paper, but enlarged it to the present 
size in January, 1872. Starting as a Republican 
paper, the Star found that, in its case, politics did 
not pay, and it has been for some time devoted 
mainly to general literature, local matter, etc. Hon. 
Hendrick B. Wright's Historical Sketches of Ply- 
mouth originally appeared in the Star. 

THE PLYMOUTH INDEX is a young, six-column 
folio, published at one dollar a year by A. F. Levi 
and J. A. O'Hara. Its publication was begun in 
September, 1872, by Mr. Levi, who unexpectedly 
found a printing office on his hands, and thought 
that the best use he could put it to was the printing 
of a newspaper. According to his success in this 
undertaking, he may or may not become security 
for printers hereafter. The Index prays, in its motto, 
“Be it ours to advance, uphold, and vindicate the 
right.” 

Thirty-six miles more on the road, and I found a 
comfortable bed at 


BLOOMSBURG. 

Betimes the next morning, I proceeded to attend 
to business. Messrs. Beckley & Wardin, of the 
Republican, had both gone to Harrisburg to help 
make a State Treasurer and a Supreme Judge; but 
I had a long and agreeable chat with Mr. Dief- 
fenbach, of the Columbian, who, having no stake 
in that game, was looking after affairs at home. 

THE COLUMBIAN is a Democratic paper, published 
by Henry L. Dieffenbach. It was started in 1866, 
by George H. Moore, but soon afterwards passed 
into the hands of Capt. Charles B. Brockway, who 
is well known as an able Democratic politician, 
and has served several terms in the legislature. With 
this paper is incorporated the Columbia Democrat, 
which was established in 1836, by John S. Ingram. 
It was afterwards published by H. Webb, and then 
for twenty years by Levi L. Tate. While in Mr. 
Tate's hands, the Democrat was consolidated with 
the Star of the North, published by W. H. Jacoby; 
and the title was the Democrat and Star, when Capt. 
Brockway united it with the Columbian. In the 
autumn of 1870, Henry L. Dieffenbach became the 
publisher of the Columbian and Democrat—as the 





1872, when he left Bloomsburg to take charge of the 


| Lycoming Standard, at Williamsport; Capt. Brock- 


way again becoming the publisher of the Columbian. 
Mr. Dieffenbach remained at Williamsport about a 
year, when he returned to Bloomsburg, and resumed 
his connection with the Columbian on the Ist of 
July, 1873. Mr. Dieffenbach is well versed in the 
political history of the State, and is an able and care- 
ful writer, having had large newspaper experience. 
He has published or edited the Union Times (New 
Berlin), the Lewisburg Standard, the Milton Ledger, 
the Clinton Democrat (Lock Haven), for twenty-three 
years, the Keystone ( Harrisburg), and the Lycoming 
Standard (Williamsport). All these were Demo- 
cratic in politics. On the Columbian, Mr. Dieffen- 
bach is assisted in his editorial labors by Mr. Frank 
Cooley. 

THE REPUBLICAN was established in 1856, by 
Palemon John, being the first paper in Columbia 
county published in the interest of the Republican 
party. Mr. John continued the paper about twelve 
years, when it was purchased by an association, and 
placed in charge of Dr. William H. Bradley, then a 
young physician at Bloomsburg, now of the Montour 
American. In 1869, Dr. Bradley, in conjunction with 
Lewis Gordon (formerly of the Easton Free Press), 
bought out the stockholders of the paper, and con- 
tinued its publication under the firm-name of Bradley 
& Gordon. Subsequently, these gentlemen sold the + 
establishment, which they had greatly improved, to 
Beckley & Phillips. Quite recently, Mr. Phillips 
withdrew, and the Republican is now published by 
Beckley & Wardin. It still continues to labor for 
the advancement of the Republican party. Mr. 
Beckley is among the many fortunate editors who 
hold the position of postmaster. 

The DEMOCRATIC SENTINEL is also published at 
Bloomsburg, but I have no particulars concerning it. 


DANVILLE. 

This busy, thriving town has two excellent news- 
papers, the elder of which is the 

DANVILLE INTELLIGENCER, published by Thomas 
Chalfant. Its motto declares that it is “ Pledged but 
to truth, to liberty, and law; no favor sways us, and 
no fear shall awe.” The Intelligencer was estab- 
lished in 1828, by Vallentine Best. Beyond this I 
have no information touching its early history, except 
that it was published for about two years by Jere- 
miah Sanders. Mr. Chalfant became its proprietor 
in 1861. He is a native of Philadelphia, and a prac- 
tical printer. A man of clear head and warm im- 
pulses, he is an effective political speaker, strong 
with the masses of his party, and respected by his 
political opponents. Mr. Chalfant represented his 
district in the Assembly during three terms, and was 
elected to the State Senate in 1872. He has been 
efficient and honest in discharging his trust. The 
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Intelligencer has always supported Democratic prin- 
ciples, and is the organ of that party in Montour 
county. Charles Chalfant, son of the proprietor, is 
now its local editor, and displays much spirit in 
conducting his department. 

The MonTouUR AMERICAN is “fearless and free!” 
at “$2 per annum in advance.” It was established 
in 1855, as a Republican paper, by a joint-stock com- 
pany, and conducted by D. H. B. Brower. In 1860, 
the Danville Democrat, a Whig paper published by 
Charles Cook, was consolidated with the American. 
In 1871, the establishment was purchased by Bradley 
& Gordon, who are now the publishers of the paper. 
As elsewhere stated, they had formerly been pro- 
prietors of the Republican, at Bloomsburg. Dr. 
Bradley is a graduate of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege at Philadelphia, and served in the army during 
the late war. His first newspaper experience was 
when he took charge of the Republican; and he 
struggled hard and successfully to master the intri- 
cacies of the business. In December last, he was 
elected President of the Pennsylvania Editorial As- 
sociation, and has proved an energetic and popular 
officer. Mr. Gordon is a thorough printer and has 
large experience in newspapers. He was for several 
years publisher of the Easton Free Press, before he 
became connected with Dr. Bradley at Bloomsburg. 
The American is a Republican journal and vigo- 
rously upholds the tenets of that party. 

At Danville, thanks to the attentions of Messrs. 
Bradley and Chalfant, I spent a couple of days most 
agreeably, forgetting for the time that I was a com- 
mercial traveller, eager for trade. Indeed, I might 
have tarried longer, but could not determine whether 
I should go to camp-meeting with Mr. Chalfant and 
take shelter beneath his tent, or accept the hospi- 
talities of Dr. Bradley's home. Remembering the 
injunction, “When you are in doubt, play high!” I 
overcame my desires, and went about my business— 
by steam—to 


SUNBURY. 

This flourishing town has no less than five news- 
papers, two of them published daily. 

THE SUNBURY GAZETTE is a Republican news- 
paper, published weekly by A. A. & John Youngman. 
The Gazette and its predecessors have been in this 
family since 1812, when John G. Youngman, father 
of the present proprietors, established a German 

paper entitled the North Western Post. This was 
afterwards called the Canal Boat, when the canal 
was built at Sunbury. In 1833, he began the Work- 
ingman’s Advocate, an English paper, the title of 
which was subsequently changed to Sunbury Gazette. 
At this time Geo. B. Youngman was in partnership 
with his father. When John G. Youngman retired 
from the paper, it passed into the hands of his sons, 
the present proprietors. Through all its changes of 
language, title, and style, the Gazette was a Demo- 





cratic paper until 1861, when it came to the support 
of the Republican administration, and found peace 
and plenty in the bosom of the dominant party. 
Latterly, however, it is said to have shown signs of 
political restiveness. 

The SUNBURY AMERICAN is published weekly by 
Em'l Wilvert. In 1840, there was a split in the 
Democratic party of Northumberland county, on the 
nomination for Assembly. The delegates in the 
convention nominated Jesse C. Horton, while the 
seceders nominated C. W. Hegins. The American 
was started to support the claims of the latter gentle- 
man, the first number appearing about ten days 
after his nomination. The publishers were Harry B. 
Masser and Joseph Eisely. This paper, though fail- 
ing to secure the election of Mr. Hegins, was con- 
ducted with more than usual energy and ability, and 
soon obtained a good standing in the community. 
Mr. Eisely withdrew in 1848, and Mr. Masser re- 
mained sole proprietor until 1864, when he took into 
partnership Em’'l Wilvert, who had learned the print- 
ing business in the American office. Subsequently, 
N. S. Engle was also a partner for about a year. In 
1869, Mr. Masser withdrew, and Mr. Wilvert has 
since continued the publication of the paper; the name 
of the former gentleman, however, still appears as 
senior editor. Inthe presidential campaign of 1860, 
the American, which had warmly supported the 
claims of Douglas, seeing no chance of his election, 
gave its support to Lincoln, and has since remained 
in the Republican fold. Its present proprietor, Mr. 
Wilvert, is the efficient chairman of the county com- 


mittee and a member of the State committee of that . 


party. Mr. Masser, the founder of the American, was 
bred to mercantile pursuits, but afterwards studied law 
and was successful in that profession. He has alsoa 
mechanical cast of mind, and has patented several 
valuable inventions. He was very easy with his 
subscribers, and it is said that he can “ now boast of 
the largest unpaid, uncollected, and uncollectible 
subscription list in that section of the country,” foot- 
ing up about $15,000. Surely, friend Wilvert is not 
“salting down” Azs profits in that manner! 

The NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY DEMOCRAT—“a 
weekly journal for the home circle, the business 
man, and the politician”—is published by J. E. 
Eichholtz. In 1861, when the Gazette, as already 
mentioned, became converted to Republicanism, the 
Democrat was started to take its place as the organ 
of the-Democratic party. Its publishers were T. H. 
Purdy and C.O. Bachman. These gentlemen con- 
ducted the paper until January 1, 1867, when it passed 
into the hands of Eichholtz & Auten. This firm 
continued but a short time, Mr. Auten retiring. For 
about three years, Mr. Day was a partner in the 
Democrat; but since May, 1871, it has been published 
by Mr. Eichholtz alone. This paper is well conducted, 
is the recognized organ of the Democratic party of 
Northumberland county, and has a large circulation. 


few 





On December 6, 1872, Mr. Eichholtz issued the first 
number of a small morning paper, entitled 

THE SUNBURY DAILY, “independent in politics and 
everything else,” at “ten cents per week.” This is 
as yet an experiment; but Mr. Eichholtz is extremely 
industrious, and it is hoped that he may be rewarded 
by the success of his undertaking. 

The DaILy Express is also published at Sunbury, 
by Hower & Co., I believe; but I have no particulars 
concerning it. 

From Sunbury, I travelled seven miles on the 
“Pennsylvania Railroad—Lewistown Division” (so 
the ticket said) to 


SELINSGROVE. 

The fare charged for this distance was forty cents. 
I have been calculating that, at this rate, the com- 
pany ought soon be able to pay the interest on the 
bonds of this branch of its road, which are now dis- 
honored. A near and dear friend of mine has one 
of them for $500, and I feel for him. Two papers 
are printed at Selinsgrove. 

THE SELINSGROVE TIMES leads off with the propo- 


sition that “that country is the most prosperous where | 
labor commands the greatest reward.” It is a De- | 


mocratic paper, published by Franklin Weirick. The 
Selinsgrove Times is the successor of the Union 
Times, which was established about fifty years ago 
at New Berlin, Union county. In 1855, Snyder 
county was erected out of Union, and the office was 
shortly after removed to Freeburg, within the limits 
of the new county. Subsequently, it was taken to 
Middleburg, and the Times was consolidated with 
the Journal of that place. It was then published by 
Simon Neuwahl, with whom Mr. Weirick became a 
partner. By these gentlemen the office was removed 
to Selinsgrove, early in 1858. In 1861, owing to 
political difficulties, Mr. Neuwahl abruptly left Selins- 
grove, and soon after Mr. Weirick became sole pro- 
prietor of the paper, which he still publishes. His 
office is unusually neat and orderly. 

THE SNYDER COUNTY TRIBUNE is published, “with 
malice towards none and charity to all,” by Lumbard 
& Shaffer. It was established in 1858, at Middle- 
burg, by M. T. Heintzleman, who was succeeded by 
Joseph Young, and he by John Bilger. Mr. Lumbard 
afterwards became the publisher. He has been a 
man of many partners. Messrs. Smith, Gift, Myers, 
Gobin, Lazarus, and Shafer have all at different 
times been connected with him in the publication of 
the Tribune. In 1870, the office was removed from 
Middleburg to Selinsgrove. The paper is Republican. 

Forty cents expended and seven miles travelled, 
on the bankrupt Lewistown Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, took me back to Sunbury. Here I 
rested for the night, and dreamed that the interest 
on that $500 bond was paid. Next morning early, 
when the illusion was dispelled, I enjoyed a delight- 
ful ride to the remarkably beautiful city of 
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WILLIAMSPORT. 

Here I passed a quiet, pleasant Sunday. Next day, 
in a disagreeable rain, I started to visit the printing 
| offices. It's not pleasant to do business in a strange 
| city on a rainy day, and I left Williamsport thinking 
my work scarcely half done. It may be encouraging 
to other business men, when working under difficul- 
ties, to state that we have since sold a bill of $2100 
to a gentleman I first met on that rainy day. There 
are two daily and three weekly newspapers published 
in Williamsport, besides two German papers. 

THE GAZETTE AND BULLETIN (DAILY and WEEK- 
LY). This journal was formed, in 1869, by the union 
of the Lycoming Gazette and the West Branch Bul- 
letin. The former was then published by C. T. Huston, 
| and the latter by E. W. Capron and J. B. G. Kinsloe. 

The Gazette was established in 1801, by William F. 
| Buyers. Itwas a small four-column sheet published 
| weekly at two dollars per annum. An old number 

before me has this among its “ Conditions :” “ Adver- 

tisements making no more in length than breadth 

will be inserted three times for one dollar, and for 
| every subsequent continuance one quarter of a dollar 
per square.” Here we have an accurate and intelli- 
gible definition of a “square.” At the present time 
the word, when applied to advertisements, has no 
definite meaning. Variably, it is eight, ten, or 
twelve lines; rarely, if ever, does it cover the space 
of one-half of the true square. Sometimes it is the 
fraction of an inch—just as small as the publisher is 
strong enough to make it. In the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
for example, five-eighths of an inch in a column is 
said to make a “square ;” while three-quarters of an 
inch are required in the Commercial of the same 
city ;—-which is very confusing to the officers when 
they come to square the bills for public advertise- 
ments. It seems to me that this term should be 
abandoned, and that all charges should be by the 
line or inch. But a strange difficulty is staring me 
in the face. The Gazette and Bulletin, and eke the 
Register, lying here on my table, measure their ad- 
vertisements by the inch. They then gravely declare 
that “ten lines of Nonpareil, ov /ess, make one inch.” 
This is arare arithmetical discovery. Why may not 
Col. Tate, of the Sun, declare that nine, eight, seven, 
six, five, four, three, or two lines of Nonpareil, or Zess, 
“make one inch?” Is not one man’s dictum as good 
as another's, when both are false? And if this thing 
goes on, what will become of the “inch?” Hereto- 
fore it has been a well-understood unit for measure- 
ments. In truth, ¢we/ve lines of Nonpareil, and xo 
Jess, make one inch; prices for advertising should 
be governed accordingly. But I must get back to 
the matter in hand; or, as Our Linguist would say, 
revenons a nos moutons { 

The Lycoming Gazette passed through many hands, 
and has an extended history too lengthy for the pre- 
sent purpose. Its publishers at various times, either 
alone or in partnerships, have been—William F. 
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Buyers, its founder, J. K. Torbert, W. Brindle, Ellis 
Lewis (afterwards Chief Justice of Pennsylvania) 
Tunison Coryell, Henry Miller, John Brandon, James 
Cameron (brother of the senator), William F. Packer 
(afterwards governor), John R. Eck, C. D. Eldred, 
C. W. Fitch, John F. Carter, John B. Beck, Hamlet 
A. Kerr (editor), P. T. Wright, J. W. Clark, Atwood 
& Wilson, Higgins, Thomas Smith, A. E. 
Scholl, A. J. Trout, A. J. Dietrich,-and C. T. Huston. 
It is doubtful whether any other paper in the State 
has had so many publishers. In 1837, when pub- 
lished by John R. Eck, the Gazette absorbed the 
Lycoming Chronicle, a rival party paper, published 
by C. D. Eldred, who became a partner with Col. 
Eck in the consolidated Gazette and Chronicle. In 
about a year, however, the old title of Lycoming 
Gazette was resumed; and it was retained until the 
consolidation with the Bulletin in 1869. During all 
its career the Gazette supported the Democratic party. 

The West Branch Bulletin, the younger of the 
papers included in the journal under consideration, 
was established in June, 1860, as a semi-weekly, by 
John M. McMinn and Rev. Cyrus Jeffries. It was 
Republican in politics, and the special advocate of 
railroad interests. It was soon after made a weekly, 
and had several successive publishers ; among them, 
P. C. Van Gelder, John R. Campbell, J. D. Wallace, 
and John A. Woodward. In April, 1862, E. W. 
Capron became a partner with Woodward & Van 
Gelder, and introduced steam and a power press. 
Subsequently the two latter gentlemen withdrew, and 
J. B. G. Kinsloe came in. As before stated, Mr. 
Capron and he were the publishers when the West 
Branch Bulletin was united with the Lycoming Ga- 
zette, in 1869, under the present title of Gazette and 
Bulletin. 

Each of these papers had a daily edition as well 
as aweekly. The Daily Gazette, an evening paper, 
was established April 9, 1867, under the administra- 
tion of C. T. Huston & Co. The daily Evening Bul- 
letin was begun August 3, 1868, by E. W. Capron & 
Co. The consolidated Daily Gazette and Bulletin is 
also an evening paper. This paper, and the weekly 
of the same, are published by an association, of which 
A. J. Dietrick is president, and W. M. Dietrick Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. It is edited by John F. Me- 
ginness, an accomplished writer, who filled the same 
position on the old Gazette. E. S. Watson is the 
local editor. Mr. Kinsloe told me privately, under 
a borrowed umbrella, that he does the General Utility 
business of the establishment. The Gazette and 
Bulletin is Republican in politics, but gives most 
attention to the industrial interests of Williamsport. 
It has a new and imposing building; one of the finest 
for printing purposes in the State. 

THE WILLIAMSPORT SUN (and Lycoming Demo- 
crat) is published by that veteran in our State jour- 
nalism, Col. Levi L. Tate. It is an eight-page weekly 
paper, and declares for “the Union of States—one 








Country—one Destiny.” The proprietor has mixed 
much with politicians, and is acquainted with their 
little peculiarities; hence, at the head of the list of 
candidates for nomination, we read that “the printer's 
fee must be paid in advance.” The Sun was estab- 
lished July 1, 1870, and the experience and ability of 
its founder soon enabled it to occupy a prominent 
place among the papers of the county. The Lyco- 
ming Standard, then the Democratic paper of Wil- 
liamsport, had not the full confidence of the party, 
and was not well supported ; thus a field was open to 
the Sun. But, in truth, Col. Tate has never seemed 
to require an open field for his newspaper under- 
takings; he has a faculty for taking down the bars 
and making plenty of room in which to circulate his 
journals. The Sun, as might be expected, is a well 
conducted paper, devoted to the interests of Demo- 
cracy, but not to the exclusion of news and literary 
matter. Its proprietor, Col. Levi L. Tate, is the 
oldest editor of Pennsylvania, I believe ; though John 
M. Laird, of the Greensburg Argus, edited a paper 
in Ohio as early as 1822. Col. Tate has been con- 
nected with the press since 1827, and has established 
many papers, all successful while under bis manage- 
ment. Starting with the Clearfield Pioneer and 
Banner, in 1827, he has since published the Brook- 
ville Republican, the Berwick Sentinel, the Columbia 
Enquirer, the Luzerne Democrat, (now the Luzerne 
Union), at Wilkes-Barre, the Columbia Democrat 
(now the Columbian), at Bloomsburg, which paper 
he conducted for twenty years. In 1867 he estab- 
lished the Lycoming Standard, at Williamsport, and, 
while proprietor of it, started the Williamsport Daily 
Standard, both of which were prosperous when he 
sold the establishment in 1869. As already stated, 
he founded his present paper, the Williamsport Sun, 
in July, 1870. Col. Tate, though well advanced in 
years, is hale and vigorous, and gives full attention 
to his editorial duties. Like old Adam, in the play, 

In his youth he never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in his blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility: 

Therefore his age is as a lusty winter,— 

Frosty, but kindly. 


THE WEEKLY REGISTER is “devoted to business, 
politics, education, agriculture, literature, and general 
news.” From the same office is also issued THE 
DatILy REGISTER, an afternoon paper. In May, 
1872, E. W. Capron, formely of the Gazette, started 
a paper at Williamsport under the name of the 
Epitomist,—an expressive but not well-chosen title. 
This paper continued eight or nine months, when 
it was suspended. Its fine office was placed under 


the control of Galbraith, Bierly & Byxbe, who in 
January, 1873, established the Daily and the Weekly 
Register, as successors of the Epitomist. The Weekly 
is a fine, large, well-printed paper, and gives special 
attention to the great lumber interest of its section 
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of country. The daily has six columns to the page, 
and attends mainly to local affairs. Since I was at 
Williamsport, Mr. Byxbe, an excellent printer, has 
withdrawn from the Register, and now publishes, in 
connection with Mr. Maynard, a new paper at Lock 
Haven, entitled THE ENTERPRISE, for which an entire 
new newspaper and job office has been purchased. 

Two German newspapers are published at Wil- 
liamsport. The ZEITUNG, by Volkmar & Heilhecker, 
and the WEST BRANCH REOBACHTER (Observer), by 
Mr. Wolffram. There is alsa the fine job office of 
HELLER, LAEDLEIN & Co., and another by L. W. 
HERNINGTON. But I was unable to visit either of 
these. 

The next place on my visiting-list was Tyrone. 
But the train that was to carry me there was delayed 
in starting, by an accident on the road ahead. The 
next train did not make connection for Tyrone, thus 
enabling me to spend a short time at 


LOCK HAVEN. 

This is an active and interesting town; its great 
wealth being in the lumber business. A History of 
Lock Haven, presented to me there, contains much 
matter (not, however, altogether trustworthy) from 
which a good letter or article might be compiled. 
But I will merely cull one item for the benefit of 
travelling showmen: “Smithers, bill poster, office 
at Opera House, attends to bill posting. (See adver- 
tisement.)” The newspapers of Lock Haven are— 

THE CLINTON DEMocRAT, published by J. C. C. 
Whaley. It was started about 1840, by Wilbur & 
Shriner, who in a year or two suspended. The paper 
was revived in 1843, by John R. Eck; it was also 
published a short time by S. S. Seely, now of the 
Jersey Shore Herald. In 1844, Henry L. Dieffenbach 
(now of the Bloomsburg Columbian) became the 
publisher, and so continued twenty-three years. Since 
he retired from the Democrat, the followittg gentle- 
men have been at different times concerned in its 
publication: Geo. A. Crawford, Lyons Mussina, Henry 
Frysinger, Atwood & Wilson, Jas W. McEwen, John 
H. Orth, and Joe & W. P. Furey. In July, 1869, 
Whaley & Orth assumed control of the paper, and 
since the death of Mr. Orth, in December, 1870, it 
has been published by Mr. Whaley. I set type with 
him in Washington several years ago, but he did 
not get to his office in time to see me at Lock Haven; 
which was unkind. The Democrat is the organ of 
the Democratic party in Clinton county, and has 
every appearance of being prosperous. 

THE CLINTON REPUBLICAN is, of course, the oppo- 
site of the Democrat in politics. It was established 
in March, 1863, by George D. Bowman, the present 
proprietor, to take the place of the Lock Haven 
Press, whose office was destroyed in the great fire of 
1862. Originally a seven-column sheet, the Repub- 
lican has now been enlarged to nine. For a short 
time, E. D. Curriden, formerly of Hagerstown, Md., 





was a partner in this paper. Mr. Bowman is a prac- 
tical printer. He acquired a taste for publishing in 
his boyhood, when he issued a little sheet called the 
Schuylkill Haven Map,—remembering, perhaps, that 
Cowper had declared the newspaper to be “a map 
of busy life.” Being in ill health, Mr. Bowman went 
to Minnesota, where, in 1852, he published the St. 
Anthony Express. In 1861, he leased the office of 
the Minneapolis Atlas and published that paper a 
short time. 

THE ENTERPRISE is a new weekly paper, started 
since my visit to Lock Haven. It is published by 
Byxbe & Maynard, who have fitted out an excellent 
new office for their purposes,—including a job press 
and a good assortment of job material. Mr. Byxbe 
was formerly one of the publishers of the Register, 
at Williamsport, and will doubtless make his new 
Enterprise successful. 

If I were a student of esthetics instead of commer- 
cial travelling, I might descant on the rare beauty of 
the Bald Eagle Valley, which stretches from Lock 
Haven to 


TYRONE. 


“But this eternal blazon must not be.” Like the 
poor Ghost, I must go straight on with my story, lest 
some “lofty and shrill-sounding throat” warn me to 
silence before it is told. Tyrone has two newspapers. 

The TyRONE HERALD is published by C. S. W. 
Jones, and has “Principle” for its motto. This paper 
was started by H. R. Holsinger, and soon suspended ; 
but it was revived by the same gentleman, in August, 
1867, and has since been steadily continued. In 
April, 1868, Holmes & Jones bought the Herald from 
Mr. Holsinger, and changed it from a neutral to a 
Republican journal. About a year later, Mr. Holmes 
sold his interest to his partner, C. S. W. Jones, the 
present publisher, with whom W. H. H. Brainerd was 
connected from June, 1870, to June, 1871. Mr. Jones 
is a first-class printer,—industrious, enterprising, and 
ingenious,—and deserves to achieve success. In his 
office may be seen many attractive show bills, de- 
signed, engraved, and printed by himself. 

The TyRONE DeEmMocrRAT is published by George 
Stroop. The paper was established in May, 1870, by 
Rev. J. L. Holmes, who had before been one of the 
publishers of the Herald. In November, 1872, the 
Democrat was purchased by Mr. Stroop, the present 
proprietor. Its motto is—“ Democratic principles 
point the way; we follow.” 

J. Newron Howes has lately established a job 
office at Tyrone, and it may fairly be expected that 
before long another newspaper will be issued from it. 

A little ride of fourteen miles brings me to 


ALTOONA. 
Here one daily and three weekly papers are printed. 
THE ALTOONA TRIBUNE—“ Independent in all 
things, neutral in nothing”—is the oldest paper in 
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Altoona. It was established in 1856, by McCrum & 


Allison, as a small six-column paper. It has been 
steadily prosperous, and now has eight columns to 
the page. In 1858, Mr. Allison sold his share of the 
Tribune to H. C. Dern, and it has since been con- 
tinued under the firm of McCrum & Dern. On the 
14th of April, 1873, these gentlemen issued the first 
number of the 

MORNING TRIBUNE, a business-like looking daily, 
with six columns to the page. It receives the tele- 
graphic news of the Associated Press, is spiritedly 
edited, and its local news is well kept up. Its success 
is already assured. J. Todd Hutchinson is the city 
editor, and C. M. Hackett, reporter. Mr. Hutchin- 
son formerly published the Ebensburg Alleghenian 
—now the Cambria Herald. Though the Tribune 
is independent in politics, in both its daily and weekly 
editions, its predilections are Republican. Messrs. 
McCrum & Dern have a well-appointed office spe- 
cially adapted for railroad work, of which they receive 
much the larger share of that done at Altoona. 

THE ALTOONA SUN, in its motto, toasts “The In- 
dependent Press—‘the terror of tyrants and the last 
hope of freemen.’” It is published by D. W. Moore, 
an experienced printer and editor, who was twenty- 
five years at Clearfield, where he published the 
Republican, a Democratic paper. The Sun succeeded 
the Vindicator, which was established at Altoona in 
1868, by James F. Campbell. About a year later, it 
passed into the hands of Mr. Moore, who printed a 
daily in connection with it for about seven months in 
1870. A good job office is attached, where a portion 
of the railroad printing of Altoona is executed. 

The BLAIR CounTy RADICAL, “a weekly radical 
Republican paper,” is published by King & Irwin, 
who have been its proprietors since 1868. For about 
a year of that time they printed it at Holidaysburg, 
where the paper was established about 1846. 

Harry SLeEP has a complete and well-kept job 
office at Altoona, where he established himself a 
year ago. He is one of the best printers in the 
State, and the people of Altoona are finding it out; 
which is a good thing for friend Harry! 


GREENSBURG, 

This is a solid, old-fashioned Pennsylvania town, 
with the journalistic distinction of having odd or con- 
tradictory titles for three out of its four newspapers ; 
as witness, the Tribune and Herald—that’s one; the 
Republican and Democrat—that’s another; and 
Frank Cowen’s Paper—that’s three. It is not pro- 
posed to discount the title of the Pennsylvania Argus, 
which is the fourth. 

The TRIBUNE AND HERALD, a Republican paper, 
is published by McAfee, Atkinson & Weddell—all 
members of the bar. Like all papers with a pedigree, 
its history is rather confused; but what follows may 
be taken as substantially correct. About 1811, David 
M’Lean established the Greensburg Gazette, to main- 








tain and vindicate the principles of the Federal party. 


After passing through several hands, this paper be- 
came, in 1832, the Westmoreland Intelligencer, when 
it was published by William F. Black. On his death, 
he was succeeded by Reese C. Fleeson (subsequently 
for many years one of the proprietors of the Pittsburg 
Dispatch), who sold to John Ramsey. The Intelli- 
gencer was afterwards bought by John Armstrong, a 
well-known member of the Greensburg bar, under 
whose administration the Sentinel, by Jonathan Row, 
was consolidated with it. In November, 1850, Mr. 
Armstrong sold the establishment to D. W. Shyrock, 
who published the paper until Jan. 1872—more than 
twenty-one years. When the American or -Know- 
Nothing party sprang into existence, Mr. Shyrock 
embraced its principles, and changed the name of 
his paper to the American Herald. But when that 
party dissolved, as rapidly as it had formed, he 
altered the title to the Greensburg Herald, and soon 
afterwards espoused the cause of the Republican 
party. 

In July, 1870, J. R. M’Afee, a prominent lawyer 
and well-known Republican politician, became dis- 
satisfied with the course of the Herald on some local 
matters, and established the Tribune in opposition. 
This was so continued for eighteen months, when 
Mr. Shyrock, finding the Herald's prosperity affected 
by the Tribune, and being weary of the strife, sold 
his establishment to Messrs. Atkinson & Weddell; 
who, in reality, represented Mr. McAfee as well as 
themselves. It is probable that Mr. Shyrock would 
not have sold the Herald had he known his paper 
was to be turned over to its rival, the Tribune. But 
such proved to be the case. A month later (Feb. 
1872) the two papers were consolidated by the present 
firm of McAfee, Atkinson & Weddell: and in the 
new title of Tribune and Herald, the old paper was 
forced into the second place. The papers repre- 
sented in'this journal have been successively Federal, 
Anti-Masonic, Whig, American, and Republican; 
never in accord with the Democratic party. 

Mr. Shyrock, who published the Herald so many 
years, is now Revenue Collector of the Twenty-first 
District. He is a practical printer, and an irreproach- 
able gentleman. A native of Greensburg, he has 
always resided in that town, where he is highly re- 
spected. He may have felt a little sore about the 
manner in which the Herald was bought and sold, 
but it don't seem to trouble him now. Good-nature, 
a firm body, good digestion, and easy circumstances 
combine to make him a cheerful and agreeable 
gentleman. 

The REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRAT is a Democratic 
paper, published by W. J. K. Kline and S. A. Kline, 
—one a physician, the other a lawyer. It is a com- 
bination of the Westmoreland Republican and the 
Greensburg Democrat. This journal, like the Tri- 
bune and Herald, has a pedigree which it may be 
troublesome totrace. In 1818, when the Greensburg 
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Gazette was busy upholding the doctrines of the | 


decaying Federal party, it occurred to the Repub- 
licans of that day, in Westmoreland county, that it 


would be a good thing to have a newspaper to rep- 
resent them. Accordingly, a sufficient sum of money 
was raised by subscription to purchase the office in 
which a paper called the Register had for several 
years been printed. This office was turned over to 
Frederick A. Wise, a practical printer, who was in 
time to repay the purchase money to the subscribers. 
In April, 1819, Mr. Wise issued the first number of 
the Westmoreland Republican and Farmers’ Chroni- 
cle, which he continued to publish ungil April, 1830, 
when he sold the establishment to Joseph Russell, 
and emigrated with his family to Missouri. After- 
wards, David K. Marchand, Andrew Graham, and 
James F. Campbell & Co. were successively pub- 
lishers of the Republican. In January, 1863, it 
became the property of William A. Stokes, a distin- 
guished member of the bar, now of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Stokes published the paper until August, 1864, 
when he sold it to William W. Keenan, then pro- 
prietor of the Greensburg Democrat. 

In 1853, the Democratic papers of Greensburg 
were the Republican and the Argus, both of which 
were committed against Wm. Bigler, the candidate 
of that party for governor. To punish and neutralize 
this declination from partisan rectitude, Edward J. 
Keenan and John Klingensmith established the 
Greensburg Democrat. It was to be a “strict and 
orthodox party organ.” Mr. Klingensmith died a 
year later, and Edward J. Keenan continued the 
paper alone until 1858, when it was published by 
James Keenan & Co. On the death of James Keenan, 
in 1862, his brother William became the publisher. 
While the Democrat was under his management, the 
Republican was purchased from Mr. Stokes, as above 
stated, and the two rival papers were consolidated 
under the title of Republican and Democrat. Thus 
united, the paper was purchased by the present pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Kline & Bro., on the Ist of January, 
1872. It is still a Democratic journal, conducted 
with much spirit; but, like others of that ilk, it may 
now be puzzled to interpret “strict orthodoxy.” 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ARGUS is published by J. M. 
Laird & Sons. It is the only paper in Greensburg 
owned by practical printers. The Argus was estab- 
lished, in 1832, to rebuke the pretensions of the 
Westmoreland Republican, which was thought by 
the “sore-heads” of that time to have “exhibited a 
disposition to domineer over the opinions and mono- 
polize the patronage of the Democratic party.” Its 
original publishers were Jacob S. Steck and George 
Rippey; but stock in the paper was held by many 
others. In the struggle between the two factions of 
the Democratic party, led respectively by Francis 
R. Shunk and Henry E. Muhlenburg, the Argus 
became the organ of the friends of Muhlenburg. As 
these were a minority of the party in Westmoreland 
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county, the paper was for a time denounced as “hete- 
rodox” by the majority. -[What convenient words 
“orthodox” and “heterodox” are! They are as 
handy in sociology, as are “phenomenon” and 
“forces” in physics.] After the death of Mr. Rippey, 
the Argus was continued by Mr. Steck. It became 
involved in difficulties, and was sold at sheriff's sale, 
about 1839, to J. M. Burrell, afterwards judge of the 
district. About two years later, Joseph Cort became 
the publisher. In 1844, the establishment was pur- 
chased by Wm. H. Hacke and Samuel S. Turney— 
the latter gentleman ‘now postmaster of Greensburg 
—who, in 1850, sold to John M. Laird. After some 
years, as they became of suitable age, Mr. Laird 
gave his sons an interest in the Argus, and three of 
them are now connected with him in its publication ; 
Francis V. B. Laird being the active manager of the 
paper. 

The Argus has been a staunch Democratic paper, 
though occasionally belligerent within the lines. This 
was especially the case on the occasion of the Demo- 
cratic nomination of Mr. Greeley for President. It 
was vehement in opposition, and strong pressure was 
required to force it into an ungracious compliance 
with the demands of the party. This was like worm- 
wood to the senior editor and gall to the juniors of 
the firm. John M. Laird, now venerable in years, is 
a native of Westmoreland county. In early life, he 
went to Ohio, then a new country, where he published 
the Somerset Record, in 1822. Subsequently, in 
conjunction with Samuel Frew, he established the 
Steubenville Register, of which he soon became sole 
proprietor, and so continued several years. Disheart- 
ened by the death of his wife, Mr. Laird returned 
home to Greensburg, in 1833. He was one of the 
early stockholders in the Argus, which, after it had 
passed through many vicissitudes, he purchased, in 
January, 1850, and has since successfully conducted. 
Squire Laird, as he is best known in Westmoreland, 
has been a justice of the peace for forty years, and 
is now register and recorder of the county. His 
three sons have been carefully trained to the art of 
printing in the Argus office, and make a strong firm 
for conducting the newspaper and job business. 

, FRANK COWEN’S PaPER is published by the gentle- 

man who owns it,—a son of Edgar Cowen, formerly 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania. It is an 
eight-page paper, now in its second year, and prints 
above its heading the injunction—“ File this Paper.” 
It is wedded to no party, but devotes itself to the 
material interests of its section. Instead of an ordi- 
nary motto, we read: “Coat—The Mining and 
Manufacturing Interests of Southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia—IRON.” 

This October Mr. Cowen has started FRANK Cow- 
EN’s DalILy; but I have not seen a copy of it. 

Onward from Greensburg,—passing through Pitts- 
burgh but delaying notice of her journals until I am 
homeward bound,—I reach the active city of 


| 
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. paper for a short time. 
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NEW CASTLE, 
with its extensive furnaces, coke ovens, rolling mills, 
fire-brick works, machine shops, brick yards, and 
glass works ; with its substantial brick buildings,—of 
which one hundred and fifty have been built within a 
year,—and with four newspapers. It may dispute 
with Pittsburgh the title of the Smoky City. By the 
way, “no smoke, no industry,” seems to be a maxim 
here. I went in a barber-shop to get shaved, and 
after the barber had ascertained where I came from 
—(in the usual way, by examining my hat-tip)—we 
got chatting about Philadelphia. He had once been 
in that city, and he said, quite seriously: “I went up 
in the State House steeple and looked all over the 
city; mighty big place, sah. But, sah, the town 
seemed to be asleep; there was no smoke to be seen 
anywhere.” By this test, New Castle is wide awake. 


‘But let us look after its newspapers. 


The GAZETTE AND DEMOCRAT is published by 
William S. Black. It is the champion of the Demo- 
cratic party in Lawrence county. The Gazette was 
established in 1840, by Col. W. H. Shaw, who con- 
tinued it until September, 1864. Under his adminis- 
tration it was a Whig paper, until that party dissolved. 
In 1864, Col. Shaw sold the establishment to some 
Democratic politicians of New Castle, who, under the 
title of the Gazette Printing Company, published the 
In March, 1865, the office 
passed into the hands of Mr. Black, who-has labored 
zealously to serve his party, and at the same time to 
produce a good newspaper. He added the word 
“Democrat” to the title; but he don't seem to think 
that it did much good. Mr. Black is a practical 
printer, having learned the art in the office of the 
Doylestown Democrat, when that paper was pub- 
lished by Gen. John S. Bryan. He afterwards worked 
at the business for many years in Philadelphia. He 
is popular and much respected, which is evidenced 
by the fact that, though a Democrat, he was elected 
mayor of Republican New Castle by a handsome 
majority. The motto of the Gazette is “Upward and 
onward—fearless and free.” So mote it be! 

The LAWRENCE JOURNAL is “a local and family 
newspaper, devoted to politics, education, literature, 
morals, and the manufacturing interests of the 
country ;” so it has a lage field for its labors. The 
Journal is Republican in politics, and is published 
by G. D. Kuester. It was established as a Demo- 
cratic paper by the father of the present publisher, J. 
M. Kuester, who had previously edited several papers, 
and is now connected with the press of Central City, 
Colorado. In 1862,G.D.Kuester had charge of the 
paper, but a year later his father resumed the pub- 
lication. About 1867, it passed into the hands of 
David Sankey & Co. In 1872, however, Mr. G. D. 
Kuester again became the publisher. He is a prac- 
tical printer, having learned his trade in the office of 
the Gazette, at Pittsburgh, where he published the 
Farm Journal in 1868-69. 


| The New CaAstLe Courant is published by E. S. 
| Durban. This paper succeeds The Promulgator, 
established about 1852, by Charles Blanchard, and 
printed on a Northrup press—which was among the 
first machine presses designed specially for country 
printing-offices. Blanchard continued but a short 
time. The paper then passed into the hands of Wm. 
F. Clark, who changed the name to Promulgator and 
Freeman, then to American Freeman; under which 
titles he published it simultaneously at New Castle 
and at Mercer. In April, 1857, E.S. Durban bought 
the establishment. The fortunes of the paper were 
then at a low ebb; Mr. Durban states emphatically 
that he “bought the ill-will of the concern.” He 
went to work, however, in earnest, changed the title 
to the New Castle Courant, and much improved the 
office, putting in steam at an early day, and also 
improved presses. In 1868, he erected the commo- 
dious building in which the office is now located. 
The Courant is a large nine-column sheet; it is Re- 
publican in politics, and has done yeoman’s service 
for its party. Mr. Durban is of English birth, but 
came to this country in early life, and learned the 
printing business at Zanesville, Ohio. In 1842, he 
removed to Franklin, Pa., where he subsequently 
established, and for seven years published, the Ad- 
vocate and Journal, which is still continued, under 
the title of the Venango Citizen, by E. W. Smiley. 
Mr. Durban is largely interested in a new job press, 
called the Monitor, which has many good points 
about it, and is in use in his office, as well as in others 
in the western part of the State. 

The LAWRENCE GUARDIAN, published by Geo. W. 
M'Cracken & Co., is the Republican rival of the 
Courant. It is a handsome nine-column paper, and 
is conducted with spirit. It claims that it “has the 
largest circulation and is the largest paper published 
in Lawrence county.” I cannot speak about circula- 
tion, but the Courant is printed on the same size 
sheet (28x44) and has less margin. The Guardian 
was first issued August 1, 1870, by Dill, Platt & Co. 
It was then a seven-column paper, but was soon 
enlarged to eight columns. The present proprietors 
took charge of the establishment April 1, 1872, and, 
having purchased a press large enough for the pur- 
pose, enlarged the paper to its present size at the 
beginning of 1873. The Guardian has always been 
Republican in politics, and makes things lively for 
the other Republican papers in the county. For, be 
it known, there is usually more earnestness in the 
personal rivalry of journals of the same political 
faith, than there is in the clashing of principles be- 
tween them and their political opponents. 

Pressed for time, I reluctantly declined a cordial 
invitation from my editorial friends to join them in 
a picnic the following day, August 28th—when the 
New Castle and Franklin Railroad was opened to 
Neshannock Falls—and went on my way to the next 
place on my route, which was 
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SHARON. 

Much to my surprise, I found this town full of 
furnaces, mills, foundries, factories, machine shops, 
etc. My false preconception had painted it as a quiet 
little place, with more beauty than bustle. [Our Boy 
Tom suggests that he often sees these together on 
Chestnut street.] The truth is, it is a very active 
town, in Mercer county, and is rapidly increasing in 
population and wealth. It has two newspapers. 

THE SHARON HERALD is a fine nine-column Re- 
publican journal, published weekly by Ray & Mor- 
rison, who have a well-appointed office, and are quite 


comfortable in their editorial quarters, where I con- | 


tentedly lounged with them a whole evening. The 
first number of the Herald was issued April 14, 1864, 


by R. C. & J. H. Frey, and was the first paper pub- | 


lished at Sharon. The senior partner withdrew in 
about a year, when Dr. J. Winter purchased an in- 


terest in the Herald, and was connected with it about | 


six months. Afterwards, J. H. Frey was the sole 
publisher until the autumn of 1866, when C. W. Ray 
became associated with him under the firm-name of 
Frey & Ray. The paper was now enlarged from 
seven to eight columns to the page. This firm con- 
tinued until January 1, 1869, when Mr. Frey retired, 
and J. L. Morrison came in, the firm becoming Ray 
& Morrison. These gentlemen increased the facili- 
ties of the office, and, in August, 1871, enlarged the 
Herald to its present size, 29x44 inches. They are 
both practical printers. Mr. Ray learned the business 
in the Republican and Journal offices, at Meadville, 
and Mr. Morrison in the Argus office at Greenville. 
Both are young, industrious, and enterprising, and 
have filled acceptable positions in the legislature. 
The Herald has a good run of advertisements, though 
it eschews the heavy display type which mars the 
typography of so many newspapers. Its editorials 
are able, and its locals full. 

The SHARON TIMEs was established June 17, 1868, 
and published by Lant & Herbert. Its mission is to 
present to the people of Sharon the Democratic side 
of all political questions. Mr. Lant withdrew in 
about a year, and the Times has since been published 
by George D. Herbert, who gives it his earnest 
attention. He is a most agreeable gentleman, in- 
dustrious and proficient in his editorial duties, and 
deserves the fullest success in his undertaking. 

Our Boys AND GIRLS is the title of an amateur 
eight-page monthly, published by C. R. Clark and 
S. Williams, two young men who have an honorable 
ambition for journalistic distinction. It was formerly 
entitled the Boy's Advertiser, and is “devoted to the 
interests of young America.” What is called Ama- 
teur Journalism is a singular outgrowth of American 
society, whose effect may be felt in the newspapers 
of the near future. Those who engage in it will do 
well to bear in mind the conclusion of the charge of 
Polonius to his son, which is adopted as a motto by 
Our Boys and Girls :— 


This above all: To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Passing Sharpsville, Greenville, and other towns 
which dot the road, and where I should have stopped 
_ had time permitted, I went on forty-two miles to 


CONNEAUTVILLE. 

I was as much surprised here as I had been at 
Sharon. Somehow the character of the two places 
| had been just reversed in my mind. Conneautville 
is about two miles from the station. Entering into 
conversation with a lady in the stage, she told me 
that it was a beautiful little town,—‘“a nice place 
| to live in, if you have plenty of money,”—but that I 
was totally mistaken in supposing it an active busi- 
nesscentre. I had mentioned being acquainted with 
the Ruperts, and she paid them a handsome com- 
pliment by remarking, “Perhaps you got your idea 
of Conneautville from seeing the Courier!” Which 
was true. 

THE CONNEAUTVILLE COURIER is published by J. 
E. & W. A. Rupert, and is one of the most flourishing 
papers in Crawford county. It is a combination of 
two papers: the Courier, established by George W. 
| Brown in 1847; and the Record, by John W. Patton 
| in 1857. Messrs. Rupert consolidated these papers 
| in 1853. They bought the Courier from Messrs. Frey, 
| who afterwards started the Sharon Herald; and the 
Record, from T. H. Braggins, who now publishes the 
Dispatch, at Mercer. It is a live local journal, Re- 
publican in politics, and is always handsomely printed 
| on good paper, 28x44 inches; having nine columns 
| to the page. No other newspaper is published at 
| Conneautville, nor within a radius of sixteen miles. 
| The publishers are careful and attentive to business, 
| and have an exceedingly neat and very complete 
| office. They are quite active in the affairs of the 
/town and county, and Mr. W. A. Rupert was for 
| several sessions assistant clerk or sergeant-at-arms 
| of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 

By a roundabout route, I next reached 


MEADVILLE. 

This is an agreeable town, substantially built, with 
a solid, wealthy population. It has one daily and 
three weekly newspapers. 

THE CRAWFORD Democrat, published by Thos. 
W. Grayson, is the oldest paper in Crawford county. 
It was established in 1834, by James E. McFarland, 
now cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Meadville. After conducting the Democrat suc- 
cessfully for many years, Mr. McFarland sold it to 
William Wilson. On the Ist of May, 1861, Mr. 
Grayson purchased the establishment, and has pub- 
lished the paper since that time. This is a steady- 
going Democratic journal, well printed and well 
conducted. It is doubtless profitable, as more than 
| half the number before me is occupied by adver- 
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tisements. Mr. Grayson, the editor of the Democrat, 
is experienced and accomplished in the profession 
to which he may be said to have been born. For 
many years he published the Examiner, at Wash- 
ington, Pa., which was established by his father, John 
Grayson, in 1817. It is now published by Swan & 
Ecker. The job office connected with the Democrat 
is well supplied with good material. 

THE CRAWFORD JOURNAL is published by Hemp- 
stead & Co., and declares “that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” ‘This is one of those papers 
that claim a pedigree which it is sometimes difficult 
to state clearly. It was established in 1848, as a 
continuation of the Gazette, which followed the Mes- 
senger, which was first sent forth in 1809, by Thomas 
Atkinson. The first publisher of the Journal was 
Joseph C. Hays, who continued it until 1864. He 
was succeeded by John Nicholas, whose establish- 
ment was burnt in 1865. From this time tothe present 
numerous changes in ownership have occurrred. In 
the list are the names of Edward Bliss, Thos. McKean, 
Hollister & Metcalf, and C. W. Tyler. Hempstead 
& Co. became the publishers in April, 1873. The 
Journal is Republican, with a Liberal leaning, and 
has been able to discern defects in the adminis- 
tration of offices held by members of its own party. 
Earnest A. Hempstead, its editor, is quite young, and 
a graduate of the Philadelphia High School. 

The EVENING REPUBLICAN (daily) and the MEAD- 
VILLE REPUBLICAN (weekly) are published by Col. 
J. W. H. Reisinger. The weekly Republican traces 
its existence to the Cussewago Chronicle, established 
in 1850, by George Youngson, and afterwards sold 
to Harper Mitchell, who called it The Spirit of the 
Age. This passed through various hands; and in 
1860 the present title, Meadville Republican, was 
adopted by Alexander Myers. Again there were 
changes in proprietorship which cannot be conve- 
niently traced. In 1864, the daily edition, Evening 
Republican, was started by Carlisle White, who was 
then the publisher of the weekly. Col. Reisinger 
purchased the establishment in 1870. In its daily 
and weekly editions, the Republican is a strict party 
paper, and has many tilts with the Journal, which is 
not considered quite sound in the professed faith of 
both. I sawa lotof its heterodox articles pigeon-holed 
in the Republican editorial rooms,—like rods in 
pickle, to be drawn out as occasion may require. 
But the Journal may be trusted with its own defence, 
and is not backward in attack. 

The weekly Meadville Republican is a handsome 
nine-column paper, filled with general and local news, 
which is well digested and arranged. The daily 
Evening Republican has seven columns to the page, 
and is a spirited local journal, in addition to finding 
space to attend to its political friends and foes. The 


editor, Col. Reisinger, commanded the One Hundred: 


and Fiftieth Regiment Pa. Volunteers, in the war of 





the Rebellion. The Republican office is the largest 
at Meadville, and among the best in the State. 

Jolting along on a freight train, I passed by the 
buckwheat fields of Crawford county, into the oil 
region of Venango, and reached 


OIL CITY. 

That which surprised me most in this region, which 
I saw for the first time, was the umber of oil wells 
that have been sunk. In the whole oil country they 
must be counted by thousands. In some places a 
thick grove of derricks may be seen. Many of these 
are in decay, and not one in twenty of the wells on 
my route is producing oil. But I pass through the 
older fields; the late heavy strikes have been made 
in Butler county. In its newer portions, Oil City is 
handsome and substantial; but along the creek may 
still be seen the rude and rickety shanties in which 
the present oil kings first resided. 

THE OIL City WEEKLY TIMEs is published by C. 
E. Bishop & Co. This paper was established as a 
daily, in 1868, by a stock company, but was not suc- 
cessful under that management. The establishment 
was purchased by the present owners in September, 
1871. They changed the Times into a weekly paper, 
and started the 

Ot City DAILY DERRICK. This journal has fully 
caught the spirit of the region it represents, and whose 
interests it zealously advocates. It is full of dash 
and enterprise, with a tinge of recklessness. Here 
is one of its display heads: “From the Front! Three 
more ‘Spouters!’ Oil going to the Devil!” The 
“Front,” just now (August, 1873), is at the “Modoc 
well,’"—an immense “Spouter,” from which a thou- 
sand barrels of oil are said to flowin aday. The 
“Devil” is oil at $1.10 a barrel; the more there is 
produced, the farther it flows towards the demon. 
The Derrick is now engaged in a fierce attack on the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad, the superintendent of 
which has forbidden its sale in the cars or depots of the 
company. Itis striking some lusty blows. Both the 
Daily Derrick and the Weekly Times are prosperous, 
and a large job office is conducted in connection with 
them. They are edited by C. E. Bishop, a trenchant 
writer, who some years ago published the daily and 
weekly Journal at Jamestown, N. Y. The business 
manager of the establishment is W. H. Longwell, a 
practical printer. On the breaking out of the oil ex- 
citement he published the Daily Record, at Pithole, 
—a town which sprang to a population of fourteen 
thousand in twelve months, and then disappeared, as 
it were, in a night. Mr. Longwell was postmaster of 
this mushroom town, and required fourteen clerks to 
conduct the business. He relates that the Record 


was so successful, that he ordered a power press to 
take the place of the hand press on which it was 
printed. But before Hoe & Co. could get the new 
press shipped, Pithole, to use his own expression, was 
There was no need for press or paper. 


“closed out.” 
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The wells had ceased to produce; and the adventu- 
rous population had scattered to find fortune, disap- 
pointment, or death in other fields. Mr. Longwell 
removed his office to Petroleum Centre, where the 
Record is now published by C. C. Wicker. 

From Oil City, by the Allegheny Valley Railroad, 
astonished and bewildered by the myriad tanks, with 
their pipes reaching in every direction, and by the 
fast-following oil trains that filled the tracks, a ride of 
eighteen miles brings me to 


TITUSVILLE. 

Less than twenty years have passed since Titusville 
was an obscure, out-of-the-way village, containing not 
more than two hundred and fifty people. Now it is 
a substantial, cosmopolitan city, with about ten thou- 
sand active inhabitants, who are united to the “rest 
of mankind” by two railroads,—and two more are 
projected. Its avenues are broad, well-paved, and 
lined with elegant residences, enriched with lawns, 
terraces, flowers, and shrubbery. Its business houses 
rival those of our best cities. Its church edifices are 
imposing, and offer ample accommodation to the 
professors of every creed, while all others are kindly 
welcomed within their walls. It has gas-works, 
water-works, an efficient steam fire department, com- 
modious school houses, a public park, a large and 
handsome opera house, and excellent hotels. Under- 
ground drainage is being introduced, and inequalities 
in the streets are being removed by extensive grad- 
ing. The selfish shrewdness and devil-may-care 
manners which universally characterize communities 
of sudden formation, have disappeared from Titus- 
ville; and in their stead we have culture, refinement, 
and gracious hospitality. The press of the city is in 
keeping with its surroundings. 

THE TITUSVILLE HERALD (MORNING and WEEK- 
LY) is published by H. C. Bloss and J. H. Cogswell. 
Eight years ago, Martin & Lake published a weekly 
paper at Titusville, entitled the Petroleum Reporter, 
the successor of the Gazette which had existed some 
years before. In March, 1865, the Reporter was pur- 
chased by W. W. Bloss, a practical printer, who had 
had considerable experience in newspapers. A month 
later, he was joined by his brother, H. C. Bloss, who 
was then engaged, as a lawyer, in examining the 
titles, etc., of oil lands in the vicinity of Titusville. 
The object of these gentlemen was to establish a 
daily paper in connection with the weekly. Their 
arrangements for that purpose were soon made; and 
on the 14th of June, 1865 the first number of The 
Titusville Morning Herald was issued. It was the 
first daily paper in the oil regions. As has been 
stated, W. W. Bloss was a practical printer and 
editor, while H. C. Bloss was a member of the bar. 
They soon became convinced that neither of these 
professions can be trusted to develop the faculties 
that must be brought into play for the successful 
conduct of the business department of a newspaper. 


° 





To supply the deficiency of which they were conscious, 
they were so fortunate as to enlist Col. J. H. Cogs- 
well, who purchased an interest in the establishment, 
and assumed the active management of its business 
affairs, in September, 1865. The firm then became 
Bloss Bros. & Cogswell. This continued until June, 
1872, when W. W. Bloss withdrew, and the Herald 
has since been conducted by the remaining partners. 

Both the daily and weekly editions of the Herald 
are large nine-column papers, and receive the tele- 
graphic news of the Associated Press. No advertise- 
ments of a questionable character are admitted into 
their columns. They are devoted to general news, 
politics (Republican), and, more especially, to the 
petroleum interests of the locality in which they are 
published. To impress on its readers the antiquity 
of petroleum, the Weekly Herald, in each issue, 
repeats to them the remarkable exclamation of Job: 
“ And the rock poured me out rivers of oil!” Ante- 
cedent to this reminiscence, the ancient patriarch had 
boasted of his richness in the good old time by 
declaring: “I washed my steps with butter!” It 
may be well enough to state that, though rivers of 
oil have poured richness upon them, the denizens ot 
Titusville do not butter their steps [or stoops] to the 
discomfort of weary travellers who have no change 
of trowsers. 

The Herald is an unswerving Republican journal, 
but does not subordinate the news to its politics. Its 
new office is one of the finest in the State, and has 
appliances for every variety of job printing. Mr. 
Bloss is the editor of both papers, assisted by A. J. 
Finch, and in the local department by John Ponton 
and G. H. Hebard. The business management de- 
volves upon Col. Cogswell, who is also postmaster 
of the city. Thus edited and managed, the Titusville 
Herald must needs be influential and prosperous. 

The TITUSVILLE CourRIER (DAILY and WEEKLY). 
These papers were started in October, 1870, by the 
Titusville Printing Association, a company of gentle- 
men having at heart the interests of the Democratic 
party, and desiring that its tenets should be convin- 
cingly presented for approval, and vigorously de- 
fended from attack. The first number of the Daily 
Courier was issued October 1, 1870. It is a well- 
printed seven-column journal, the only Democratic 
daily in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania. The 
weekly edition followed immediately after the daily. 
It is a large nine-column paper, printed on a sheet 
28x45 inches, having its matter well arranged for 
the convenience of its readers. ‘The Courier estab- 
lishment is under the general direction of M. N. 
Allen, who is also the editor-in-chief, assisted by W. 
C. Plummer. The business manager is C. L. A. 
Shepherd; and A. E. Fay is local editor. About 
two years ago, a number of capitalists contrived a 
scheme by which they sought to obtain control of 
the entire oil business. This iniquity was called the 
South ImprovementCompany. It was strongly com- 
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bated by the newspapers of the oil region; the 
Courier taking a full share in the attack. 
it is said that the first article in opposition to the 
scheme appeared in its columns. Mr. Allen, being 
largely engaged in the oil business, was able to 
present forcibly the objections to the designs of the 
company; which, for a time at least, have been 
thwarted. The Courier receives the dispatches of 
the Associated Press, and is a good newspaper, be- 
sides giving full attention to political and social 
matters; and, of course, to the interests of oil pro- 
ducers and dealers. Its job office is large, and well- 
stocked with presses and type. The Courier Hose 
Company of Titusville is named in honor of this 
paper, and the Courier Hose Minstrels were an- 
nounced to give an entertainment a day or two after 
I was in that city. This indicates that the Courier 
is popular at home; and it is frequently quoted 
throughout the State. 

The SUNDAY MoRNING PREss,—“ Independent in 
everything, neutral in nothing.” This paper is pub- 
lished by a company, with W. W. Bloss (formerly 
of the Herald) as editor, and W. P. Howe as business 
manager. It is lively and newsy, receiving the tele- 
graphic despatches of the Associated Press. Two 
or three years ago, the Sunday Morning News was 
published at Titusville. But Mr. W. W. Bloss started 
an afternoon paper called the Evening Press, and 
the title of the Sunday edition then became, as at 
present, the Sunday Morning Press. The daily had 
but a short life, but long enough to involve its pub- 
lisher in difficulties, from which it is hoped he may 
soon extricate himself. He was the founder of the 
Herald; is a social gentleman, and quite popular at 
Titusville, where he has long resided. 

Well pleased with my visit, I left Titusville on the 
morning of September Ist, and soon arrived at 


EAST BRADY. 

This is another of the towns of remarkable growth 
in the oil region; and, unlike that of many others, 
this growth seems to be substantial. East Brady is 
in Clarion County, on the Allegheny river. Four 
years ago it consisted of about adozen houses. Now 
it contains about four hundred, and has a population 
of overtwothousand. Brady’s Bend, on the opposite 
side of the river, which is an older settlement, has a 
still larger population, engaged mainly in its fur- 
naces and rolling mills. Of course, such a thriving 
locality must have a newspaper. 

The East BRADY INDEPENDENT was established 
October 29, 1869, by Samuel Young, its present pro- 
prietor. The undertaking seemed a bold one, for 
East Brady itself had but few inhabitants, and there 
was little or no railroad communication with the 
other towns in the county. But the paper has been 
successful from the beginning. It is now (August, 
1873) a large sheet with nine columns to the page, 
and the press of advertisements is so great that Col. 


Indeed, | 


| Young has ordered the type, rules, etc. necessary 
to enlarge it to ten columns. Like the Danville 
Intelligencer, the East Brady Independent proclaims 
that it is “ Pledged but to truth, to liberty, and law; 
no favor sways us, and no fear shall awe.” It fur- 
ther declares that it is “ Independent—not neutral.” 
Accordingly, while it takes part in politics about 
election times, it is not wedded to either party. Col. 
Young began his editorial career on the American 
Eagle, a paper published in the interest of the Native 
American party in 1844, at Pittsburgh. He was 
afterwards connected with the Conneautville Courier, 
but removed to Clarion in 1852. Here he had a 
hard struggle to sustain the Clarion Banner, which 
he continued to publish until July 1, 1869,—a period 
of eighteen years. It was by turns Whig, American, 
and Republican. But when, three months later, Col. 
Young started the Independent, he determined to 
keepit free from partisan entanglements. Its success 
justifies the wisdom of his course. It has been very 
successful, and its proprietor has now an excellent 
office, with a large power press; and has besides 
erected for himself one of the handsomest residences 
in East Brady, on one of the most commanding 
sites. Col. Young is a vigorous political speaker, 
and, when a partisan, was very active in the Repub- 
lican forces. At present he wields a free lance. 

There is no railroad communication with Clarion, 
the county-seat of the county of thatname. Having 
business there that could not wait on the stage, I 
was obliged to go by private conveyance. A drive 
of twenty-four miles behind a good pair, through an 
attractive country, on a bright cheerful day, was a 
pleasant diversion of my trip, made more agreeable 
by the company of Col. Young, who kindly took time 
to accompany me to 


CLARION. 

It was court-week; and the pretty little town was 
full of people, and unusually lively. But we obtained 
beds at Alexander's; the colonel being coupled with 
a robust squire, and I, as is my wont, lodging alone. 
I told the landlord I wished to get up early next 
morning ; he said there would be no trouble about 
that,—I should be called. And truly I was called 
by voice, by bell, and vigorous knocks,—all “the 
silence scorning ”"—before 

"T was time for the mower to whet his scythe,— 
At five o’clock in the morning. 

This was more than I had bargained for. But there 
was a charm in the novelty of the situation ; and, as 
I have kept this early rising a secret, my reputation 
at home is unimpaired, and my morning custom un- 
disturbed. A brisk walk so sharpened my appetite, 
that my ire was excited against the knowing ones 
who crowded the first table and left me to wait for 
the second. But my turn came at last; and, after 
breakfast, I sallied out to visit the printing offices of 
Clarion, while Colonel Young drove home. 
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THE CLARION DEMOCRAT, “a paper for the fire- | Foster, in the interest of the Whig party, and it was 
side, the farmer, the mechanic, and the man of | always conducted in opposition to the Democrats, 
business.” This is the oldest paper in Clarion county, | whatever name was assumed by their opponents. 
and is published by B. B. Brown; or was in August | The paper passed through many hands, and its title 
last. But on September sth, Mr. Brown wrote us | was several times changed. From 1852 to 1869, it 
that “an offer for the sale of the office is under con- | was published by Samuel Young (now of the East 
sideration ;” soit may now possibly be in otherhands. | Brady Independent), under the name of the Clarion 
The Democrat originated from the Clarion Repub- | Banner, and during his administration became the 
lican, which was started at Strattanville in 1839, by | exponent of Republican principles in Clarion county. 
James McCracken. This was an unsuccessful ven- | In 1869, Col. Young sold the establishment, which 
ture. In a short time the establishment was sold at | subsequently passed into the hands of J. H. Patrick 
sheriff's sale, and bought by Capt. Robert Barber, | & Co. The name of the paper was then changed 
who removed the material to Clarion in the spring | to the Clarion Republican, under which title it is 
of 1840, and there formed a partnership with Wm. | now published by those gentlemen. It is the only 
T. Alexander. The office was hereestablished under | Republican paper in a county which still rolls up 
a spreading oak, without other roof thanits branches | majorities comforting to the Democratic heart. Mr. 
and leaves, or flooring other than the sward beneath | Patrick is a prominent member of the bar and editor 
them. The paper was then printed on an old two- | of the paper, while Mr. William T. Alexander, his 
pull Ramage press. Capt. Barber withdrew in 1844, | partner, is a practical printer, and attends to the busi- 
and the Republican was published for some time by | ness of the office, besides editing the local columns 
Mr. Alexander alone. Subsequently it was united | of the Republican. 
with the Iron County Democrat, owned by B. J. & The CLARION JACKSONIAN is published by T. W. 
J.C. Reed, who became partners with Mr. Alexander | West for Watson & Porter, proprietors. It has eight 
in the consolidated paper, which was called the | columns to the page (the same as the other papers 
Clarion Democrat. This partnership continued | of Clarion), and is a well-printed sheet. Its motto 
about two years, when Mr. Alexander purchased | demands “ Equal and exact justice to all men of 
the interest of Messrs. Reed and again became sole | whatever party or creed, political or religious,” The 
proprietor. Afterwards, George B. Weaver was a | Jacksonian was first issued in September, 1872, as a 
partner for a short time; as was also J. T. Burns. | Democratic paper, but representing a shade of that 
The Democrat was published by Alexander & Burns | faith different from that displayed by the old organ 
in 1864, when the establishment was sold to B. B. | of the party,—the Democrat. As almost always 
Brown, who has since conducted the paper. This | happens when a party is largely in the ascendant, 
journal has always sustained the Democratic party, | one paper in Clarion could not longer represent the 
and advocated its principles; and has been quite | views or interests of all the leaders of the triumphant 
influential inClarioncounty. Itclaimsacirculation | Democracy of that county. The Jacksonian is 
of over two thousand, and offers to “make this state- | scarcely a year old, but its advertising columns and 
ment a part of the contract with advertisers.” general appearance indicate prosperity. Of its pro- 

B. B. Brown, the publisher of the Democrat, learned | prietors, Mr. Watson is a member of the bar, and 
the printing business in the office of the Huntingdon | prothonotary of the county. Mr. Porter, the editor, 
Globe, when that paper was published by William | formerly published, for a short time, the Independent 
Lewis. He afterwards published the Brownsville | Democrat, at Tionesta. Mr. West, the publisher, is 
Times, in Fayette county. Subsequently he removed | a thorough printer, and takes cate that the typog- 
to Clarion, where he has been largely interested in | raphy of the Jacksonian shall be creditable. 
real estate transactions. Mr. Brown served two After a drive back to East Brady by moonlight, a 
terms in the legislature, in 1868-69. He is assisted | late lunch with my driver, a questionable bed in an 
in his editorial duties by his nephew, J. F. Brown, | unfinished hotel, and a couple of hours talk with Col. 
who is also a practical printer, and was for two years | Young at his office in the morning, I again took the 








assistant editor of the New Castle Gazette. cars, and in a short time reached 
William F. Alexander, who, alone or in partner- 
ship, was proprietor of the Democrat for twenty-four KITTANNING. 


years, still resides in Clarion. He learned the art of As it was important that I should reach Pittsburgh 
printing under Samuel T. Shugart, on the Clearfield | that evening, I could remain but a short time at Kit- 
Banner. In his editorial career, he was an uncom- | tanning, where three newspapers are published. 
promising Democrat, but always retained the respect THE UNION FREE PRESS is published by the Arm- 
of citizens of all shades of political opinion. He serv- | strong County Printing Association, and managed 
ed six years as county treasurer, being thrice elected, | by M. B. Oswald. The Columbian (of which the 
and two terms in the legislature,—in 1863-64. Free Press may claim to be the successor) was the 
The CLARION REPUBLICAN. About 1842, a paper | first paper in Armstrong county, being established 
called the Clarion Register was started by D. W. ! in 1819, by Frederick Rohrer. Some years later, it 
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was united with the Kittanning Gazette, by J. Croll & | sole proprietor of the paper. Of course, the Sentinel 


Simon Torney, and Columbian became the sub-title 
of the paper. Torney died in 1833, and a difficulty 
arose between his executors and Croll, who was 
forced out of the concern in November of that year. 
A few months later he started the Armstrong Demo- 
crat (now Republican) in opposition to the Gazette, 
which was continued by Reynolds & Brown, the ex- 
ecutors of Mr. Torney’s estate. Josiah Copley after- 
wards became the publisher of the Gazette, which he 
sold, in 1838, to Benjamin Oswald, who changed its 
title to the Free Press. Mr. Oswald continued to 
publish the paper until his death in 1855, when he 
was succeeded by his son, John B. Oswald, who died 
in 1862. The establishment was then purchased by 
a company, who altered the title to The Union Free 
Press, and placed the management in the hands of 
M. B. Oswald, also a son of Benj. Oswald. This 
newspaper has rung the changes of all political 
creeds. In the beginning of its career it was Repub- 
lican (or Anti-Federal), which run into Democracy ; 
then it was by turns Anti-Masonic, Whig, American, 
and for some years past it has supported the Repub- 
lican party of these latter days, whose cardinal prin- 
ciple of government is the reverse of that of the 
Republican party of 1819. 

The ARMSTRONG REPUBLICAN is published by A. 
G. Henry, whom I regretted to find very ill when I 
visited Kittanning. As has just been stated, this 
paper was started in 1834, as the Armstrong Demo- 
crat, by John Croll, in opposition to the Gazette, from 
which he considered he had been wrongfully ousted. 
It passed through many hands, but retained its title 
and continued a Democratic organ until about 1863, 
I believe, when its publisher, J. B. Finlay, girded 
up the loins of the Democrat of nearly thirty years’ 
standing to do battle for the Republican party. He, 
however, retained the old name. In 1865, Mr. 
Finlay sold his establishment to A. G. Henry, who 
changed the title of the paper to the Armstrong Re- 
publican, and still continues its publication. Mr. 
Henry is a practical printer, and formerly, in con- 
nection with his brother, published the Beaver Argus. 
The state of his health and the shortness of my stay 
in Kittanning prevented me obtaining fuller details 
of this old newspaper. 





THE DEMOCRATIC SENTINEL is published by John | 
W. Rohrer, son of Frederick Rohrer, who, as we | 


have seen, founded the Columbian, the first paper in 
Armstrong county. After the Democrat had gone 
over to the enemy, a number of prominent Demo- 
crats in Kittanning determined to establish a paper 
which should be loyal to them and their principles. 
Accordingly, they formed themselves into the Arm- 


| 
| 


has been uniformly Democratic in politics; but it is 
fairly supplied with literary matter, and gives due 
attention to local affairs. For some years past, 
Armstrong county has been giving Republican ma- 
jorities, and the Democratic Sentinel bears as a 
motto, “In God is our trust!” Mr. Rohrer is a 
member of the bar in good practice, and is assisted 
in his editorial duties by his son Frederick, who is 
quite young and gives promise of proving himself a 
worthy scion of his journalistic family. 

From Kittanning, I soon reached Pittsburgh, and 
proceeded to gather in the threads of business and 
newspaper gossip which I had left at loose ends on 
my visit a week before. 


PITTSBURGH. 

The following notices of the press of Pittsburgh are 
necessarily imperfect. They are in the main simply 
what they profess to be,—a collation of such items 
concerning its newspapers as the writer found time 
to gather while attending to his ordinary business in 
Pittsburgh during a week. Care has been taken to 
have the statements trustworthy as far as they go, and 
regret is felt that the information upon which they are 
based is not equally full in all cases. 

THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE (DAILY and WEEKLY) 
is published by King, Reed & Co. (Josiah King, N. 
P. Reed, T. P. Houston, D. L. Fleming, and Geo. W. 
Reed). The Gazette was established in July, 1786, 
by John Scull and Joseph Hall. Itwas issued weekly, 
and was the first newspaper printed west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. At that time, Pittsburgh was an 
inconsiderable town, its population probably not 
exceeding seven hundred. The first number of the 
Gazette contained an elaborate rose-colored descrip- 
tion of the town, which is niiively said not to be “in- 
tended for the people of this country, but for those at 
a distance who may not yet be acquainted with the 
natural situation of the town of Pittsburgh.” “Who 
knows,” exclaims the writer, “what families of for- 
tune it may induce to emigrate to this place!” Con- 
sonant with the purpose of the article, we have the 
exaggerated statement that the town contains ‘an 
hundred dwelling houses, with buildings appurte- 
nant,” and a population of fifteen hundred. Now, ten 
years later, January 9, 1796, the Gazette says: “The 
number of inhabitants in the borough of Pittsburgh, 
as taken by the assessors last week, amounts to 
one thousand three hundred and ninety-five.” And 
Neville B. Craig, in his “ History of Pittsburgh,” spe- 
cifies the houses existing in 1796, and gives one 
hundred and two as the total. John Scull then lived 
on Water street, where the Gazette was doubtless 


strong Democratic Publishing Association, and the | printed. While referring to the infancy of Pitts- 


Sentinel was started. 


Mr. Rohrer, one of their | burgh, it may not be amiss for a Philadelphian here 


number, was selected as editor and publisher, and | to record that, in 1798, that little town sent nearly 
the interests of the other parties have by degrees | five hundred dollars to relieve the indigent sufferers 


passed into his hands, until he is now nearly or quite | from yellow fever in Philadelphia. 
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The attractive article above indian to, was written 
by Hugh H. Brackenridge, a native of Scotland, who 
emigrated to this country and was for a time master 
of an academy on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
He settled at Pittsburgh in 1781, and became a judge 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania about 1799. 
Judge Brackenridge was the author of several works, 
and contributed largely, in prose and verse, to the 
columns of the Gazette. So highly did he think of 
these contributions, that he collected them in a 
volume which, under the title of “Gazette Publica- 
tions,” was published at Carlisle in 1806. 

When Scull & Hall started the Gazette (before, by 
the way, there was even an organized church at 
Pittsburgh) there was no regular conveyance to the 
little town where they set up their wooden double-pul! 
press. The first stage line, from Chambersburg, 
was not established until nineteen years later. The 
material for the Gazette was carried over the moun- 
tains on pack mules; and in 1792, John Scull writes 
that “John Wright's pack-horses, by whom I receive 
my paper from Chambersburg, have returned with- 
out bringing me any, owing to none being finished.” 
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And he solicits Maj. Isaac Craig, to lend him three | 


reams from the public stores, to be returned when 
John Wright's pack-horses make their next trip, or 
when paper of a “superior quality” which he has 
sent for to Philadelphia (by Mr. Brackenridge) shall 
arrive. How would this sort of thing suit the press 
of Pittsburgh to-day? 

I am unable accurately to trace the various owners 
of the old Gazette. It appears that Hall was con- 
nected with the paper but a short time, for in Feb- 
ruary, 1787, it was “printed and sold by John Scull 
and Jos. Boyd.” In 1818 it was issued semi-weekly 
by John I. Scull (probably a son of its founder) and 
Morgan Neville. Two years later, the Gazette went 
back to its weekly edition, and was then published 
by Eichbaum & Johnston; Morgan Neville still con- 
tinuing to be the editor. About 1824, it became the 
property of David and Mathew Maclean, who for 
some time published it semi-weekly. In 1832 or’33 
Neville B. Craig became the proprietor, and soon 
after began the publication of a daily evening edition, 
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and changed the time of publication from afternoon 
to morning. He also introduced the second steam 
press set up in Pittsburgh, and secured the services 
of Benj. Singerly (now State Printer) to run it. In 
1848, Samuel Haight and Erastus Brooks (afterwards 
of the New York Express) became the publishers of 
the Gazette, though Mr. White still continued to 
write for its columns. In abouta year, Mr. Brooks’s 
interest reverted to him, and the firm became Haight 
& White. Two or three years later, this firm dis- 
solved, and Mr. White continued sole proprietor 
until 1856, when he sold the establishment to a com- 
pany, and Russell Errett (now of the Commercial) 
became editor of the Gazette ; he had for some time 
been connected with the paper as assistant editor. 
Penniman, Reed & Co. were the next publishers of 
the Gazette, and were succeeded in 1870 by the 
present firm of King, Reed & Co. Jonathan Van- 
note is the principal editorial writer of this journal, 
and Nelson P. Reed, assisted by his brother, George 
W. Reed, efficiently conducts its business affairs. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette started as a Federal news- 
paper, and subsequently became Anti-Masonic and 
Whig. Endorsing the Free-Soil movement, it was 
the pioneer Anti-Slavery journal of Pittsburgh, and 
had no small share in aggregating the Republicans 
of Allegheny county into an aggressive and suc- 
When the anomalous Know-Nothing 
party, by means of its secret organization, swept the 


| State of Pennsylvania, the Gazette refused to give its 


—experiencing great difficulty in obtaining two | 


hundred subscribers for the same. Mr. Craig was 
a member of one of the oldest and most honored 
families of Pittsburgh, and took great interest in the 
early history and traditions of the city. He pub- 
lished the Gazette eight or nine years, and was the 
author of a “ History of Pittsburgh.” He also rn 
a monthly magazine called “ The Olden Time,” 

1846. Singularly enough, this publication is pes 
as to the early newspapers of the town. About 
1838, Mr. Craig took into partnership Mathew M. 
Grant (nephew of Maclean), and this firm existed 
until the end of 1840. David N. White (now a 
member of the Constitutional Convention) then 
became proprietor of the Gazette, which he odin 
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adhesion to that opponent of Democracy, and was 
for a year or two without a party. In 1855, Mr. 
White, its publisher, issued a call for a County and 
State Republican Convention. In pursuanceof this 

call a convention was held in Aliegheny county, 
which nominated a Republican ticket,—probably 
the first anti-slavery ticket nominated under the 
name of Republican. It was deteated, of course, 
The State Convention also 
met, and nominated Passmore Williamson (then im- 
prisoned for contempt of court in a fugitive slave 
case) for canal commissioner. The nomination had 
but a feeble response at the polls; the total number 
of voters endorsing it being only 7226. But this was 
the first distinctive State ticket presented by the pres- 
ent Republican party in Pennsylvania. Immediately 
after the defeat of this ticket in 1855, the Gazette, at 
the suggestion of Salmon P. Chase, issued a call for 
a National Republican Mass Convention to meet at 
This call was repeated by many news- 
papers throughout the country, and the convention 
met at Lafayette Hall on the 22d of February 1856. 
It was attended by many distinguished men, and 
presided over by Francis P. Blair, Sen. Henry J. 
Raymond wrote its “Address to the People.” This 
assemblage called together the National Delegate 
Convention of Republicans which met at Philadel- 
phia in June, 1856, and nominated Fremont and 
Dayton for President and Vice-President. Thus con- 
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nected with the birth of the Republican party, it is | of that city printed in English. Its numerous Repub- 
not strange that the Gazette has uniformly advocated | lican contemporaries give it plenty to do in defence 


its principles ; nor surprising that it has occasionally 
felt free to criticise the acts of the later leaders of 
that organization. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette is a large nine-column 
folio sheet, well printed on a double-cylinder press. 
Published nearly ninety years, it has been read in 
many families from generation to generation, and 
has been remarkably influential. Its circulation is 
wide-spread throughout western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. 

THE DAILy Post and THE WEEKLY Post are pub- 
lished by Jas. P. Barr, Jos. S. Lare, Wm. Schoyer, 
and Edwin A. Myers, under the firm-name of Jas. P. 
Barr & Co. The Weekly Post may be traced back, 
under different names, to The Commonwealth, which 
was established in 1804, and subsequently, under the 
title of Pittsburgh Mercury, included the Allegheny 
Democrat and the American Manufacturer. The 
Daily Post was first issued September 10, 1842, from 
the same office as the weekly paper. The Common- 
wealth, which was the precursor of these journals, 
was originated by Ephraim Pentland. Its name was 
changed in 1811 to the Pittsburgh Mercury, by Jas. 
C. Gilleland, who was succeeded, as publisher, by 
John M. Snowden. This gentleman retired in 1835, 
and was followed by Robert Morrow and William H. 
Smith. The Allegheny Democrat (established in 
1824, by John McFarland, and afterwards published 
by Leonard S. Johns) was merged into the Mercury in 
1841, and the consolidated papers were published by 
William H. Smith, under the title of Mercury and 
Democrat. The American Manufacturer, published 
by Thomas Phillips, was afterwards united with the 
Mercury, which was continued by Phillips & Smith. 
These gentlemen determined to issue a daily edition, 
and accordingly, on the 1oth of September, 1842, the 
first number of the Daily Post made its appearance 
from their office. The weekly Mercury was also 
continued, and its title was subsequently changed to 
the Weekly Post. 

Since the establishment of the daily, the successive 
publishers of the Post have been,—Phillips & Smith, 
John Bigler (afterwards Governor of California), 
Sargeant & Bigler, Lecky Harper, Harper & Leyton, 
Gilmore & Montgomery, and James P. Barr, who 
became the publisher in 1857. In 1866, he associated 
with himself Messrs. Lare, Schoyer, and Myers,— 
who had long been connected with the establishment 
—under the firm-name of Jas. P. Barr & Co., who 
are the present proprietors of the Daily and Weekly 
Post. 

The Post is the oldest Democratic daily journal 
in Pennsylvania, and its editor long boasted that it 
was the only daily paper of that faith which was self- 
supporting and profitable without pecuniary aid from 
the party. It has had several rivals in Pittsburgh, 
but still holds the field as the only Democratic daily 





of its principles; but, its heart being in its work, 
the Post finds enough leisure for vigorous attack. It 
sometimes charges the Gazette with exhibiting the 
senility of age. Now, if we count from the establish- 
ment of its weekly edition, under its precedent names, 
the Post itself is nearly seventy years old, while the 
Gazette, counting from the first issue of its weekly, 
is only in its eighty-eighth year. These old fellows 
ought to set the youngsters around them an example 
of respect for age. Or, counting from the establish- 
ment of their daily editions, the Gazette is forty years 
old, and the Post thirty-one; and middle-aged folks 
should be courteous to each other. 

The more prominent of the journals started to rival 
or supplant the Post as a Democratic organ were— 
The Union in 1856, and The Paper in 1871. The 
former existed about two years; the latter only a few 
months. Both were joint-stock concerns; and it is 
said that $100,000 were sunk in the vain attempts to 
establish them permanently. 

Mr. Barr, the senior editor of the Post, is a native 
of Greensburg; but learned the art of printing at 
Pittsburgh, under Thomas Phillips, when that gentle- 
man published the American Manufacturer. He 
takes some pride in the fact, that he set the first type 
for the Daily Post, and printed its first edition on a 
hand press. Before he became proprietor of the Post, 
he was for a time one of the publishers of the Evening 
Chronicle. Mr. Barr is an able political writer and 
manager. He was Auditor General of the State from 
1862 to 1865, and is now a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, having been selected to fill the 
place of Judge Jeremiah S. Black, resigned. Of the 
other members of the firm, Mr. Lare is the most 
active in the editorial duties, while Mr. Schoyer gives 
his attention mainly to the financial department. 
Mr. Myers, being largely engaged in job printing, 
can give but little attention to the Post, except on 
dividend day. 

The Weekly Post is a large eight-page paper, con- 
taining fifty-six columns, published at $2.00 per year. 
It is entensively circulated in Western Pennsylvania, 
and yields a handsome revenue to its proprietors. 

The PITTSBURGH EVENING CHRONICLE is a nine- 
column newspaper published by Siebeneck & Collins, 
and printed on an English-built, four-feed machine 
called the Wharfdale press. A weekly, entitled the 
PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE, is published in addition to 
the daily. This journal was established in 1841, by 
J. Heron Foster, the same gentleman who founded 
the Dispatch four years later. In the early part of 
its career, the Chronicle had several severe struggles 
for existence. Succeeding Mr. Foster as publisher 
came, successively, Whitney, Dumars & Co., Whit- 
ney & Porter, Barr & Dunn, and Babcock & Mc- 
Donald. About 1853, the paper became the property 
of John B. Kennedy & Bro., who materially improved 
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it, and introduced a double-cylinder press. A few 
years later, Charles McKnight (now publisher of the 
People’s Monthly ) bought an interest inthe Chronicle, 
and soon after became sole owner, and so remained 
for about seven years, realizing a large sum from the 
property. In 1864, Joseph G. Siebeneck, who had 
been connected with the establishment, in various 
capacities, since 1858, acquired a share in the paper, 
and subsequently, in connection with W. A. Collins, 
purchased Mr. McKnight’s remaining interest; a 
sale which the latter gentleman has ever since re- 
gretted. The firm then became Siebeneck & Collins, 
and so continues. 

The Evening Chronicle was originally a two-cent 
paper, but is now published at three cents. It is 
independent in politics, aiming only to be a good 
family newspaper, and continues exceedingly pros- 
perous. The Weekly Chronicle, which is the same 
size as the daily, is also a profitable paper of exten- 
sive circulation. 

THE PITTSBURG DAILy DISPATCH is a large nine- 
column morning paper, published by O'Neill & Rook, 
at fifteen cents a week. A weekly edition is also 
published by the same firm. The Dispatch was 
founded by the late Col. J. Heron Foster, the first 
number appearing on the 8th of February, 1846. It 
was established as a penny paper, and was the first 
of that class west of the mountains. It had five 
columns to the page, but was soon enlarged to six. 
Devoted chiefly to local news and lively topics, it 
sprang into favor with the people, and in two years 
from its inception had attained a circulation which 
was probably larger than that of the other Pitts- 
burgh dalies combined. In 1849, Reese C. Fleeson 
(who had before published the Westmoreland Intelli- 
gencer) became a full partner in the Dispatch, and 
so continued until his death, in 1864. From 1846 to 
the beginning of the war this journal was conducted 
with excellent judgment, and did a prosperovs busi- 
ness,—often being obliged to issue supplements to 
accommodate its advertising patrons. The extra- 
ordinary advance in the price of white paper brought 
about by the war, wrought a great change in the 
prospects of the Dispatch. The publishers unwisely 
failing to increase the subscription price, it was for a 
long time sold for less than the unprinted paper cost, 
and so lost heavily on circulation; just as did the 
New York Sun, the Philadelphia Ledger, the Balti- 
more Sun, and all other journals which adhered to 
the one-cent principle at that time. About 1863, the 
price of the Dispatch was increased to ten cents a 
week. This advance seemed to help it but little. 
Mr. Foster having entered the army, and Mr. Fleeson 
dying in 1864, its affairs assumed a serious aspect. 
It may be said to have been published for a conside- 
rable time at an actual loss. 

In February, 1855, Col. Foster sold half the Dis- 
patch to Daniel O'Neill and A. W. Rook, who were 
then, and had been for some years, connected with 





the Evening Chronicle,—the one as city editor and 
the other as foreman. It may be added that Mr. 
O'Neill had been connected with the Dispatch, as 
local editor, from 1850 to 1856, and thoroughly under- 
stood its wants and capabilities. The first move of 
the new firm was to enlarge the paper to twenty- 
eight columns, and increase the price to fifteen cents 
a week. Col. Foster, who was ambitious to publish 
a cheap paper for the people, was decidedly opposed 
to this step; overlooking the fact that the difference in 
values made a seven-column paper at fifteen cents a 
week, in 1865, cheaper than a five-column paper at six 
cents a week in 1841. The result of the changes vin- 
dicated the judgment of his partners, Messrs. O'Neill 
& Rook; for so largely did the advertising patronage 
of the Dispatch increase that, in less than six months, 
it was found necessary to add an additional column 
to each page, and, four months later, still further to 
enlarge to nine columns to the page, making a sheet 
29X44 inches,—the present size. In 1866, the quarto 
form was tried, and so far pleased the readers that 
the circulation went up rapidly. But advertisers 
preferred the old style, and after a year's trial of the 
quarto shape, the folio form was resumed. 

The Dispatch is printed on a Hoe four-cylinder 
rotary press, purchased at a cost of about $20,000. 
It makes a speciality of local news, and has long been 
an institution in the city of Pittsburgh. Its daily cir- 
culation is announced to be over fourteen thousand, 
and it has a highly lucrative and steadily-increasing 
advertising patronage. The Dispatch is conducted 
on the strictest business principles, and is undoubtedly 
the most valuable newspaper property in Pennsyl- 
vania, outside of Philadelphia. Its net earnings for 
the past seven years are stated to have averaged 
$30,000 per annum ; and they are expected to reach 
$50,000 for the current year. A fair proportion of 
this handsome income is derived from the Weekly 
Dispatch, which is made up from the matter of the 
daily, and has a large circulation. 

J. Heron Foster, the founder of the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, was a keen versatile writer and thoroughly 
acquainted with the newspaper business. He had 
previously started the Evening Chronicle, which still 
lives and prospers, and the Spirit of the Age, which 
afterwards became the Commercial Journal, and 
was, in its better days, one of the most ably conducted 
journals in the State. It died during the war, while 
under the management of T. J. Bigham (now Com- 
missioner of Statistics for Pennsylvania), and its rem- 
nant of subscribers was transferred to the Gazette. 
Mr. Foster was always frail in body, and his life was 
a continued struggle of mind with matter. He died 
in 1868, leaving a large fortune as one of the fruits of 
his journalistic labors. 

Daniel O'Neill, the senior proprietor and editor of 
the Dispatch, is exactly fitted by nature and training 
for a successful journalist. He is a facile writer, 
and his style is direct and incisive. He wastes no 
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words in ornament and employs no involuted sen- 
tences. What he writes is unmistakably to the point; 
and he has a clear comprehension of what is required 
to make a popular newspaper. Mr. O'Neill began 
his career as local editor on the Dispatch, and was 
also connected in the same capacity with other papers 
in Pittsburgh. He is admitted on all hands to be 
the most ready and vigorous local writer ever con- 
nected with the press of that city. Even now he often 
prefers to place his articles in the local columns, 
where, as he says, they are “sure to be read.” In 
addition to his ability as an editor and as a writer, 
Mr. O'Neill is active and vigilant in business, closely 
watching all its details. The system in the Dispatch 
office is admirable; a detailed report of each day's 
transactions is made to the proprietors on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

A. W. Rook, the junior in the firm, is a practical 
printer, and for many years gave close attention to 
the mechanical department of the Dispatch, syste- 
matizing and keeping it in easy running order. For 
a year or two past, however, he has taken more 
leisure to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

THE PITTSBURGH LEADER, THE EVENING LEADER, 


| receipts from the sale of ¢s first number amounted 
| to just twenty-eight cents. 

Mr. Pittock, well-known and personally popular 
| in Pittsburgh, was indefatigable in his undertaking, 
| and soon succeeded, though not without many dis- 
| heartening struggles, in making his paper self- 
sustaining. This great point in a newspaper's life 
| once attained, the Leader's success was thenceforth 
|remarkable. It became evident that it had come 
| to supply a real want in the community; circula- 

tion rapidly increased, and advertisements came in 
| goodly numbers, paying profitable rates. Excellent 
talent was engaged for the various departments, and 
a piquant, sometimes saucy, but always attractive, 
Sunday paper was produced. Originally the Leader 
| was a four-page paper with eight columns to the 
page; but, in 1866, it was changed to eight pages 
| with six columns to the page; and in 1870 was 
| enlarged to seven columns—the present size. 
| In 1870, it became necessary to procure better 
| press facilities, and Mr. Pittock contracted for a Bul- 
| lock press. This is a most remarkable machine. 
| It feeds itself from a continuous roll of paper, which 
| is cut to the desired size, and printed on both sides 


and the DOLLAR WEEKLY LEADER are published | before the sheet leaves its cylinders. It produces 
by Pittock, Nevin & Co. (John W. Pittock, Robert | each hour about six thousand sheets, printed on both 
P. Nevin, John I. Nevin, and Edwin H. Nevin, Jr.). | sides ;—equal to twelve thousand impressions on an 





The first is a Sunday paper, the second a daily, and 
the third, as its title states,a weekly. The extensive 
Leader establishment has grown from small begin- 
nings. In 1864, John W. Pittock, who then kept a 
book and periodical store, determined to try the 
experiment of publishing a Sunday paper in Pitts- 
burgh, where none had before been issued. John 
C. Harper and William Herries, then engaged edi- 
torially on*the Commercial, were associated with 
Mr. Pittock in the undertaking, and so continued 
for five or six months, when they withdrew. The 
preliminary arrangements having been made,—not 
without trouble and disappointments,—the first 
number of the Leader appeared on Sunday, De- 
cember 11, 1864. In Pittsburgh, as elsewhere, the 
pioneer Sunday paper had much opposition to 
overcome, and the early issues were attended with 
anything but encouragement. Many good people 
considered the selling of a paper on Sunday as a 
desecration of that day; forgetting that nearly the 
whole editorial and mechanical work of a Monday 
morning paper—which they would buy without hes- 
itation—is done on Sunday; while nearly all the 
work of a Sunday paper is done on Saturday. To 
¢onciliate this class of persons, the amusing expe- 
dient was adopted of dating the Leader, “ Saturday 
at midnight.” It is stated that the expenditures on 
the first number of the Leader were $216, and the 
receipts $45; while the second number, with unre- 
duced expenses, brought in only $8.43. Certainly 
this was not encouraging; but it was much better 
than the Sunday Dispatch of Philadelphia did; the 


| ordinary press. The daily edition is printed from 
duplicate stereotype plates, thus making two com- 
plete copies on each sheet, and doubling the capacity 
of the press,—so that about twelve thousand copies 
of the Evening Leader are produced in an hour. 

About this time (the early part of 1870), Mr. Pit- 
tock entered into partnership with Mr. Robert P. 
Nevin and Col. John I. Nevin, the purpose being to 
consummate the contemplated improvements, and 
also to establish a daily paper. Accordingly, the 
Bullock press was put in operation in July, and on 
the 18th of October, 1870, the first number of the 
Evening Leader was issued. It was just half the 
size of the Pittsburgh (Sunday) Leader, being a 
four-page paper, with seven columns to the page. 
Sold at ten cents a week, the Evening Leader was 
cheaper than-any other daily in Pittsburgh; and it 
was also spicier. It gained rapidly and steadily in 
circulation, and has achieved complete success. 
Under such captions as “Personals” and “All 
Sorts,” a multitude of items are congregated in 
brief space; and these—peculiar to the Leader— 
have always been lively and popular. Its editorials 
are generally brief, and always pointed; while the 
news is condensed or extended, according to its 
importance, or to the interest likely to be taken in 
it by the community. 

The Dollar Weekly Leader was started about the 
same time as the daily. It also is a four-page seven- 
column paper, made up of matter selected from the 
evening and Sunday editions. It has a large and 
profitable circulation. 
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The various editions of the Leader are printed 
from stereotype plates; and it is the only journal in 
Pittsburgh employing that process. 

Subsequent to the establishment of the Evening 
Leader, Capt. Edwin H. Nevin, Jr., purchased an 
interest inthe establishment. He served in the late 
war as commander of Battery H, Pennsylvania Light 
Artillery, while his cousin, Col. John I. Nevin, was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Ninety-third Pa. Volunteers. 
These gentlemen, if I mistake not, have now charge | 
of the business department of the Leader, while Mr. | 
Robert P. Nevin is the principal editor. Mr. Pittock, 
the founder of the Leader, is a native of Pittsburgh, | 
and a favorite with the people of that city, who have 
witnessed the energy and determination that have 
marked his career. He has worked steadily and 
earnestly, and has fairly earned the success that has 
crowned his efforts. 

THE PITTSBURGH COMMERCIAL is a nine-column 
morning journal, published by the Commercial | 
Printing Company, and edited by Russell Errett. | 
M. F. Egan is its business manager. A weekly 
edition is also published. The Commercial was first 
issued September 7, 1863. It was established by a 
company as an advocate of Republican principles, 
but with the design of representing fully the busi- 
ness interests of Pittsburgh. The original capital 
subscribed for this purpose was $14,000, and among 
the principal stockholders were M. P. Sawyer, Wm. 
F. Johnson (ex-governor), Henry D. Moore (of Phil- 
adelphia), Thos. J. Bigham, and Thos. M. Howe. 
The business management of the new paper was | 
placed in charge of M. P. Sawyer, and Thos. J. 
Bigham was selected as editor. He was assisted 
by John C. Harper (one of the most fertile and ex- 
perienced journalists of Pittsburgh), and by J. B. 
Kennedy and Wm. Evans. Leading articles were 
also furnished by Ex-governor Johnson and other 
gentlemen interested in the undertaking. ‘ 

It soon became apparent that more capital than 
that subscribed was necessary to establish a first- 
class journal. Accordingly, in about five months, a 
new company was formed with a capital of $32,000, 
which was afterwards increased, under a special 
charter, to $50,000. Prominent among the mem- 


| from their investment. 





bers of this second company were Wm. M. Lyon, 

R. H. Palmer, Wm. K. Nimick, Wm. M. Hersh, | 
Mark W. Watson, David McCandless, George H. 
Holtzman, and Wm. S. Haven. Under the new ad- | 
ministration of affairs,in Feb. 1864, R. D. Thomp- 

son was selected as business manager, and the | 
services of C. D. Brigham were secured as editor-in- | 
chief. Mr. Brigham was strongly recommended | 
for this arduous position, by Henry J. Raymond, of | 
the New York Times. He was then in government | 
service, but had formeriy been war correspondent 
for the New York Tribune. On the Commercial, he 

proved himself to be an accomplished editor and a | 
shrewd manager. 


4! 


It is rarely safe to lay down broad and sweeping 
propositions. If any thing of this sort may be 
ventured in regard to joint-stock newspapers it is 
this: That the original stockholders never profit 
Many instances might be 
cited to justify this proposition, and it is substantially 
true in the case of the Commercial. Very many of 
its original projectors parted with their stock at a 


| nominal price, and by degrees a controlling interest 


in the paper was secured by Mr. Brigham, its editor. 

In December, 1872, after a lengthy negotiation, 
Mr. Brigham sold his interest in the Commercial to 
Robt. J. Mackey, State Treasurer of Pennsylvania, for 
over $100,000, thus realizing a handsome sum from 
his cight years connection with that journal. He 
was succeeded as editor by Russell Errett (formerly 
of the Gazette), a gentleman of large experience in 


| newspapers, a vigorous writer, and an able political 


manager. As chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee he conducted the last two cam- 
paigns of that party successfully, winning the com- 
mendations of friend and foe. The columns of the 
Commercial give evidence of his editorial ability 
and acumen. 

Mr. Thompson, the second business manager of 
the Commercial, withdrew in November, 1871, and 
was succeeded by M. F. Egan, a gentleman well 
fitted for the duties of the position by reason of five 
years’ preliminary training on the Dispatch, under 
Mr. O'Neill. 

As owned and edited, the Commercial may be 
regarded as the exponent of the Republican party 
in Pennsylvania. In addition to this, it gives spe- 
cial attention to trade and finance, its reports on 
these subjects frequently occupying three or four 
columns. It has a large circulation, which, under 
its new management, is rapidly extending through- 
out the State. It is printed on a Hoe four-cylinder 
rotary press, which was introduced in the autumn 
of 1865. 

The PITTSBURGH SUNDAY TIMEs is published by 
a company and edited by John C. Harper. After 
the Leader had fully demonstrated that a Sunday 
paper could be successfully published in Pittsburgh, 
several attempts were made to establish others of a 
like character. Among these were the Republic, the 
World, the Mirror, and the Call—all unsuccessful. 
The Dispatch, also, for a time issued a Sunday 
edition. In February, 1872, John C. Harper— 
who, as we have seen, was one of the projectors of 
the Leader—established the Times as a Saturday 


| evening paper, and so continued it until December 


of that year, when he changed the day of publication 
and adopted the title of Pittsburgh Sunday Times. 
Subsequently other gentlemen became associated 
with Mr. Harper, under the name of the Times Pub- 
lishing Company, and the paper was enlarged, and 
an engraved heading was adopted, after the style of 
the Philadelphia Sunday papers. 
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The Sunday Times is a fine large nine-column 
paper, well made up, and handsomely printed on a 
sheet 30% X46 inches. It is literary and local in 
its character, generally eschewing politics, but occa- 
sionally betraying its Republican tendencies. From 
its general appearance we may infer that it is now 
permanently established, if not already profitable. 

THE PITTSBURGH EVENING TELEGRAPH. This is 
the youngest daily newspaper in Pittsburgh. In size 
and appearance, and in the ability with which it is 
conducted, the Telegraph is in the front rank of the 
journals of that city. | It was established April 16, 
1873, by the Telegraph Publishing Company, char- 
tered by special act of the legislature. Hon. H. B. 
Swoope (United States District Attorney) is presi- 
dent of the company ; J. H. Miller, secretary, and D. 
Aiken, Jr., treasurer. Thomas MacConnell, Jr., is 
the business manager; he is active, energetic, and 
has had considerable newspaper experience. The 
Telegraph started under favorable auspices, having 
a large capital subscribed by many of the wealthy 
and influential men of Pittsburgh, largely repre- 
senting her iron, coal, and railroad interests. The 
list of fifty-one original stockholders includes the 
names of Wm. M. Lyon, J. H. Shoenberger, Henry 
Lloyd, John W. Chalfant, Joseph Dilworth, C. H. 
Armstrong, J. McC. Creighton, B. F. Jones, Har- 
baugh & Owens, Wm. Thaw, Col. Henry B. Hays, 
Joseph Walton, Wm. H. Brown, Col. Wm. Phillips, 
and many others equally prominent among the solid 
business men of the city. A new double-cylinder 
press and a full and perfect outfit of type were pur- 
chased, and a complete office fitted up. The new 
paper attracted much attention in Pittsburgh, and is 
already well known and frequently quoted through- 
out the State. 

The editorial corps of the Telegraph is unusually 
full, with John C. Harper as managing editor. The 
general control of its columns, however, is in the 
hands of Hon. H. B. Swoope, a gentleman who 
ranks with the ablest lawyers, the keenest politi- 
cians, and the most eloquent orators of the country. 
The Telegraph is Republican in politics, and though 
its fealty to the leaders of that organization was 
doubtful at the outset, it may now be regarded as a 
recognized organ of the party. 

The permanent establishment of a first-class daily 
journal is a grave undertaking, requiring for its suc- 
cess large capital, great tact, eminent talent, and 
much experience. These essentials are combined 
in the Pittsburgh Evening Telegraph, and it is safe 
to assume that it will maintain its present high posi- 
tion among the journals of that city. 

The SOUTHSIDE LEDGER is a weekly Republican 
paper, published by H. J. Hartzell. It was estab- 
lished about 1868. 

The PITTSBURGH HERALD is published weekly by 
acompany. Edited, I believe, by E. A. Ward, M.D. 

Tue News ITEM, “devoted to the interests of the 





people,” is issued every Saturday, by Kerr & Dibert. 
It was begun in June last, and thus far a large portion 
of its edition has been circulated gratuitously. Al- 
though started as an’ advertising sheet, the Item 
contains much and interesting reading matter. 

FREIHEITS FREUND (Freedom's Friend) is pub- 
lished by L. & W. Neeb. The weekly was estab- 
lished in 1833, and the daily in 1847. It is Repub- 
lican in politics. 

Das REPUBLIKANER, published daily and weekly, 
was established about 1854. It is a Democratic 
journal, edited by G. A. Heilmann. 

DAs VOLKSBLATT, independent in politics, is edited 
by C. L. Bauer, and published daily and weekly by 
acompany. It was established about 1859. 

Y WasG (The Press), printed in the Welch lan- 
guage, was recently started by a company. It is 
edited by L. W. Lewis, the Welch bard. 

The PEOPLE's ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, “a picto- 
rial paper for the fireside,” counsels “ Purity, love, 
and concord” in its motto. It has sixteen large 
pages and is handsomely printed on fine toned 
paper. The People’s Monthly is published by Chas. 
McKnight, who issued its first number in June, 1871. 
He had formerly for several years published the 
Evening Chronicle, and also the American Manufac- 
turer. He is active, energetic, and enterprising, and 
has succeeded in the difficult task of establishing 
an illustrated literary paper on a substantial basis. 
Mr. McKnight is also an author of no ordinary ac- 
quirements. He has just published an interesting 
historical novel entitled, “Old Fort Duquesne,” in 
which, in an attractive manner, he portrays the 
scenes and events attending the early settlements 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. It is stated that the 
circulation of the People’s Monthly reaches twelve 
thousand; a chromo is given to each subscriber. 

The Religious Press of Pittsburgh includes repre- 
sentatives of many Christian denominations. With 
one or two exceptions, I can do no more than cata- 
logue these papers at present, as the information I 
have of them is defective for any other purpose. 

The PRESBYTERIAN BANNER dates back to about 
1814. It is edited by Rev. James Allison, D.D., and 
Robert Paterson. It is an excellent paper, and has 
a large circulation. 

The PITTSBURGH CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, now in 
its fortieth volume, is published under the direction 
of the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of that district, which also appoints its editor. The 
present publishing committee is comprised of A. J. 
Endsley, J. Graham, J. S. Bracken, W. P. Bignell, J. 
W. Baker, S. Steele, and J. W. Webb. Rev.. Dr. 
S. H. Nesbitt was for several years editor, but when, 
about a year ago, he was appointed Presiding Elder 
of the church in his district, the Rev. William Hunter 
was selected to succeed him as editor of the Advo- 
cate. Although the Advocate is published mainly 
to promote religion, especially as taught by the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, it must be gratifying 
to the members to know that it is self-sustaining, 
and at times yields a revenue to the Conference; 
which is applied, if I mistake not, to the fund for the 
relief of decayed clergymen. 

The METHODIST RECORDER (formerly the Metho- 
dist Protestant) was established about 1839. It is 
published weekly by James Robinson, and edited 
by Rev. Alexander Clark. 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN is published by H. 
J. Murdoch & Co., and edited by Rev. Dr. David 
R. Kerr, a distinguished divine, and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government in 
the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny. This paper was started in 1842, by Rev. 
Dr. T. J. Pressly, and was then called The Preacher. 
A few years later, it passed into the hands of Dr. 
Kerr, who, in 1857, adopted the present title. About 
the same time, Rev. D. H. A. McLean and Jas. M. 
Ferguson became partners in the United Presby- 
terian, under the firm-name of Kerr, McLean & Co. 
These gentlemen withdrew in 1861, and Mr. Fergu- 
son removed to Philadelphia, where he now pub- 
lishes, weekly, the Christian Instructor; also, the 
Youth’s Evangelist, a semi-monthly Sabbath School 
paper designed for the instruction and improvement 
of the children of the United Presbyterian Church. 
About a year later, Mr. Murdoch purchased an in- 
terest in the paper, and the firm became Kerr & 
Murdoch, which title was subsequently changed to 
H. J. Murdoch & Co. 

Mr. Murdoch, whom it is a pleasure to know, is 
a practical printer, having learned the art in the 
office of Wm. S. Young, at Philadelphia. Much of 
the business success of the United Presbyterian, is 
due to his excellent management. 

The United Presbyterian has absorbed the West- 
minster Herald,—which was published at New Wil- 
mington, Lawrence Co., by Rev. Dr. G. C. Vincent 
and Jas. M. Ferguson,—and also the Presbyterian 
Witness, of Cincinnati. It is a large eight-page 
paper, and has a secular as well as a religious de- 
partment. With one or two exceptions, it has prob- 
ably the largest circulation of any religious paper 
outside of New York city. It is published in the 
interest of the United Presbyterian Church, which 
numbers seventy-four thousand communicants in 
the United States. 

The PITTSBURGH CATHOLIC is the organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church of that diocese. It was 
established about 1844, and is published by Jacob 
Porter. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL is published semi-monthly, 
in the interest of the Methodist Church, by James 
Robinson. Rev. Alexander Clark is the editor. It 
was established about 1863. 

The PITTSBURGH ADVANCE (formerly the Promp- 
ter), is a non-sectarian religious weekly, published 
by Dullas & Co. 





The Trade or Class Publications of Pittsburgh are 
numerous, and, as might be expected in such an 
active business centre, they are generally prosperous 
and remarkable for their excellence. For want of 
information, I can do little more than mention them 
here. 

The AMERICAN MANUFACTURER AND TRADE OF 
THE WEST is a combination of the two papers in- 
cluded in its title. My notes of their career are 
rather confused. To avoid, if possible, confusing 
the reader, let me say briefly that the American 
Manufacturer was started by MacConnell & Co., that 
it was subsequently published by Charles McKnight, 
and that John C. Harper and D. Lowry were at one 
time partners in it. It was published weekly. The 
Trade of the West was started in 1862, by F. Woods, 
as an advertising sheet for the iron trade, but after- 
wards took a wider range. Itwas published monthly. 
These two publications were consolidated in 1871, 
and their titles joined as at present; for convenience, 
I shall use but the first in what I have to say about 
this double-headed paper. 

After the consolidation, the Manufacturer had 
various proprietors. A short time ago, a new asso- 
ciation was formed under the title of the National 
Iron and Steel Publishing Company, by which it is 
now published. Calvin Wells is the president, and 
the directors are selected from among the most pro- 
minent business men of Pittsburgh. 

The Manufacturer is a remarkably handsome 
business publication. It has three broad columns 
to the page, which measures 11X17 inches, and the 
copy before me contains twenty-eight of these pages ; 
the usual number, however, is sixteen or twenty. It 
is devoted to the general manufacturing interests of 
the country, which are ably discussed in its columns. 
These are made more valuable to the business man 
by elaborate current price lists, and carefully pre- 
pared statistics of trade. That the value of the 
Manufacturer is appreciated by the business com- 
munity is evidenced by the large number of adver- 
tisements it contains; sixteen of the twenty-eight 
pages in the number before me are thus occupied. 
Mr. F. Woods, who founded the Trade of the West, 
is now the general manager of the Manufacturer, 
which is edited by Joseph D. Weeks. 

THE IRON WORLD is a fine large weekly business 
paper, devoted to the staple interests of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have been disappointed in obtaining 
desired information concerning it. 

THE AMERICAN LAND AND LAw ADVISOR has the 
“popularization of law” as one of its chief objects, 
and promulgates the apothegm that “land is the 
basis of all security.” It is published weekly by a 
company, and edited by F. X. Shoonmaker. The 
Advisor sprung from a real estate catalogue first 
issued in 1867, by Croft & Phillips; this was after- 
wards issued quarterly and then monthly, and dis- 
tributed gratuitously. It is now a sixteen-page 
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weekly paper and published at three dollars a year 
by the Advisor Publishing Company. It gives much 
attention to realestate matters, building, and finance, 
and especially to the elucidation of laws and customs 
bearing on these subjects. The same company also 
publishes the 

AMERICAN WORKING PEOPLE, which is issued 
monthly. It was started by the Iron World Pub- 
lishing Company in 1870, and is the special advocate 
of a protective tariff. 

The BusINess GUIDE, devoted mainly to adver- 
tising, is published by Thomas A. Spence, who has 
conducted it successfully for several years. 

The WEEKLY LABOR TRIBUNE is a small five- 
column weekly, published and edited by John M. 
Davis, a member of the bar. 

The LEGAL JOURNAL is published weekly by Jas. 
W. & John S. Murray. 

The NATIONAL OIL JOURNAL is a monthly maga- 
zine, published by Paine, Ablett & Tripp. 

Typography, too, has its representative among the 
press of Pittsburgh in THE QUADRAT, which is issued 
bi-monthly by A. C. Bakewell & Co. and circulated 
gratuitously to printers. It is a handsome magazine 
of sixteen pages, partly devoted to advertisements, 
but containing much readable matter specially in- 
teresting to the class among which it is distributed. 

In addition to its newspapers and magazines, the 
general printing interest of Pittsburgh is quite ex- 
tensive. The city contains not less than thirty book 
and job printing offices. I regret that want of time 
and space compels me to forego my intention of 
referring to them somewhat in detail. 


ALLEGHENY CITY. 

This city is growing splendidly, and will soon be 
in condition to be swallowed by its big brother, 
Pittsburgh. Like the chickens in Carlyle’s story, 
it “don’t want to be eaten;” but, if the new constitu- 
tion of the State don’t prevent that catastrophe, the 
probability is that, like those devoted fowls, Alle- 
gheny will be consulted only as to the “sauce with 
which it shall be eaten,” and that, to its protests 
against being trussed, the legislature will reply, with 
the epicurean Frenchman, “ My friend, you wander 
from the point ;—what sauce will you be eaten with?” 

The ALLEGHENY EVENING MAIL, W. J. Kountz, 
proprietor, is a daily newspaper which was removed 
from Pittsburgh to Allegheny in June last. The 
precursor of the Mail was the Workingmen’s Advo- 
cate, which was started as an evening paper in 1867, 
on the co-operative plan, and edited by D. Lowry. 
It passed into the hands of Bartley Campbell (the 
author of several successful plays), who made it 
a one-cent paper and afterwards sold the establish- 
ment to Kreps & Caldwell. Subsequently, Thomp- 


it was not successful. Messrs. Thompson and Mac- 
Connell withdrew, and the establishment lapsed 
into the hands of W. J. Kountz, the other partner, 
in March, 1873. Commodore Kountz (as he is best 
known at home and on the western rivers) contin- 
ued the Mail for a short time in Pittsburgh, and then 
suspended the publication for a few weeks until he 


| fitted up and newly furnished the present establish- 
| ment at Allegheny, where he issued the first number 
| of the Allegheny Evening Mail on the 23d of June. 


_and may be expected to achieve success. 


The Mail is a seven-column newspaper, published 
at two cents; it is independent in politics, and, in 
addition to current news, devotes itself mainly to 
the local affairs of Allegheny. It is strongly backed, 
Commo- 


| dore Kountz, its proprietor, has for many years 

been largely engaged in river transportation, and 
| his numerous steamboats ply the whole navigable 
| length of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Missouri. 








son, MacConnell & Co. became the publishers, and | 


the Mail (which title had then been adopted) was 


| inhabitants, in Allegheny county. 


| one of them printed in German. 


He is also President of the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Railroad. He ‘considers himself an acci- 
dental newspaper publisher, but the energy that 
characterizes him in his other business, is likely to 
make him a successful one. 

Having closed my business at Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, I bethought me that it would be pleasant 
to run down and see Coursin at 


McKEESPORT. 
This is a thriving old town of some five thousand 
It has rolling- 
mills, car and locomotive works, etc., and very ex- 
tensive tube works, said to be the largest in the 


| United States, while large tin plate works are there 


being erected. 

The MCKEESPORT PARAGON was published for a 
few months in 1870 and then suspended. It was 
revived in July, 1871. It is a seven-column paper. 
No publisher’s name is given. 

The McKEEspPortT TIMEs is a handsome eight- 
column weekly newspaper, published by B. B. 
Coursin, who established it in August, 1871. It is 
Republican in politics, and looks after the interests 
of the borough and county. It is conducted with 
spirit and ability, and displays considerable enter- 
prise. It has attained a large circulation and has 
a profitable advertising business. The Times office 
is well supplied with all the material necessary for 
extensive job printing. 

Returning from McKeesport, I passed through 
Pittsburgh, and in a few hours reached 


JOHNSTOWN. 

Near the depot are located the far-famed Cambria 
Iron Works, not, however, in Johnstown, as is gen- 
erally supposed, but in an adjoining borough. This 
town has two daily and five weekly newspapers, 
I regret having 


continued as a one-cent Republican journal. But | but meagre information concerning them. 
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The JOHNSTOWN TRIBUNE is published Daily and 
Weekly, by George T. Swank. The daily is a four- 
page paper, with six columns to the page, and the 
weekly is double that size. The Weekly Tribune 
was established in 1853, but may claim the Cam- 
brian Valley Wreath and the Olive Branch as fore- 
goers, extending back to about 1830. The present 
proprietor assumed control in 1870, and started the 
daily Johnstown Tribune in 1873. The Tribune, in 
both its daily and weekly editions, advocates the 
principles of the Republican party. Mr. Swank has 
a large and well-appointed office, with steam power. 
He also publishes, for the Protective Tariff Associa- 
tion of the United States, a monthly periodical called 
the Industrial Bulletin. 

The JOHNSTOWN DEMOCRAT is a nine-column 
weekly paper devoted to Democratic principles. It 
adopts as its motto, Woolsey’s charge to Cromwell: 
“Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy Country’s, 
thy God's, and Truth’s.” It is published by H. D. 
& L. D. Woodruff. The Democrat was started in 
March, 1863, by James F. Campbell, to supply the 
place of a paper called the Mountain Echo, which 
had been published by George Nelson Smith, but 
was suspended during the political excitement of 
1861. Messrs. Woodruff became the publishers of 
the Democrat in December, 1864. This paper is a 
recognized organ of its party in Cambria county. 
It is printed on a power press, and the office is well 
stocked with job material. 

The MountTAIN ECHO was started in 1870, by a 
company, and edited by George Nelson Smith, who, 
as we have seen, previously published a paper of 
the same name, which was suspended in 1861. It 
is now published by David W. Hite. The Echo is 
an eight-page paper, with six columns to the page, 
and is still printed on a hand press. It is Demo- 
cratic in politics. 

The DAILY MOuNTAIN VOICE and the JOHNSTOWN 
WEEKLY VOICE are published by John B, Campbell 
& Brother, and edited by James F. Campbell, Sen. 
They are both four-page papers; the daily having 
six columns to the page, and the weekly eight 
columns. They say their say in political matters 
without being bound to either party, though leaning 
towards Republicanism. The Daily Voice was 
started July 17, 1872, and was the first daily paper 
issued in Johnstown. The weekly was first issued 
January 30, 1873. The Voice has a fine new office, 
and employs steam power. W. B. Vance is the 
business manager; John Morgan is assistant editor, 
and F. M. Higgins local reporter. 

Jas. F. Campbell, the senior editor, is a practical 
printer, and has had an unusually varied newspaper 
experience. About 1852, he was concerned in es- 
tablishing the Daily Union at Pittsburgh, which was 
published by a co-operative company under the 
firm name of Elliott, Layton, Campbell & Co., 
and continued about two years. Subsequently, Mr. 


| Campbell, alone or with partners, published the 
Blairsville Record, the Westmoreland Republican, 
the Johnstown Democrat, the Wellsburg (West Va.) 
Democrat, the Altoona Vindicator (now Sun), and 
the Sunday World, at Pittsburgh. 

Urged homeward by letters and telegrams, my 
stay in Johnstown was too brief to allow me to visit 
the extensive industrial establishments in the vici- 
nity, or to collect material for an adequate notice 
of the press of that town. Hurrying on, I spent but 
a few hours in 


HUNTINGDON. 


This town is delightfully situated on the Juniata 
river, and has three weekly newspapers. 

THE HUNTINGDON JOURNAL, published by J. R. 
Durborrow and J. A. Nash, is the oldest paper in 
the town, and is Republican in politics. [By the 
way, it may be mentioned that politics in Hunt- 
ingdon is badly mixed. Among the Republicans 
there are the Scott and the Woods factions; while 
the Democrats have Speer and Monitor wings. 
There are numerous reports of bargains and sales 
between them. My only concern with this state of 
affairs is, that it makes the papers lively and spicy.] 

The Huntingdon Journal was started in 1835, by 
A.W. Benedict and John Boyle, as an Anti-Masonic 
paper, to advocate the election of Joseph Ritner for 
Governor. Mr. Boyle soon withdrew, and the paper 
had many subsequent publishers. Mr. Benedict 
continued it for several years, and was followed, 
successively, by T. H. Cremer, James Clark, Hall & 
Stewart, S. L. Glasgow, and Dr. William Brewster. 
There may have been other publishers whose names 
are not in my notes. About 1859, the Journal was 
purchased by S. G. Whitaker. At that time, J. A. 
Nash published the Huntingdon American, which 
he had established in 1855. These two papers were 
consolidated under the title of Journal and American, 
and published by Nash & Whitaker until December 
1865, when Mr. Whitaker sold his share of the paper 
to W. R. McDivitt, who retired in about two years, 
leaving Mr. Nash sole publisher. About four years 
later, on the Ist of January, 1871, Mr. Durborrow 
purchased an interest in the establishment, and the 
present firm of J. R. Durborrow & Co. was formed. 

The Journal is a well printed eight-column paper. 
It has always been in opposition to the Democratic 
party ; first as Anti-Masonic; then as Whig; then 
American; and now, if I am not misled, it is the 
“orthodox” Republican paper of Huntingdon. It 
is well conducted, and claims to have a “circulation 
larger than any other paper in the Juniata Valley.” 
Mr. Durborrow, its editor, has been connected with 
various other newspapers,—among them the Bed- 
ford Inquirer. 

THE GLOBE is an eight-column Republican news- 
paper, which labors under the suspicion of being 
“heterodox.” It is published by A. L. Guss, who is 
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brimful of energy, and announces in its motto that 
the Globe will “ Persevere.” When it wins, it will 
be “ orthodox.” The Globe was established in 1844, 
by Leitinger & Genzinger, who, two years later, sold 
the establishment to William Lewis,—a gentleman 
well known to politicians and newspaper men 
throughout Pennsylvania. He isa practical printer, 
and was foreman on the Keystone, published at 
Harrisburg. To defend the action of Governor 
Porter, on an important occasion, he there issued a 
few numbers ofa paper called The Commonwealth. 
Mr. Lewis published the Huntingdon Globe twenty- 
seven years. Until 1860, it was an unquestioned 
Democratic organ. Then, when the electricity gene- 
rated by the friction of State Rights and National 
Unity shocked the Democratic party into fragments, 


- the Globe was found adhering to the Douglas wing 


of that disintegrated organization. When War came, 
as the inexorable arbiter of irreconcilable claims, the 
Globe—desiring that the territorial unity of the 
United States should be maintained—supported the 
measures adopted to that end by President Lincoln. 
And when President Johnson—without a party to 
support him—attempted to carry into effect the policy 
foreshadowed by his martyred predecessor, the Hun- 
tingdon Globe gave him all the support that it could 
give. 

While the game of Balancing Availability was 
being played by the Republican and Democratic 
parties, in the later part of 1867, the Globe declared 
for General Grant as the Democratic nominee for 
President ; and, in its columns, Major Lewis came 
near proving him to be a trustworthy Democrat, 
before Col. Forney, in five columns of The Press, 
spread out his incontestable Republican record! 
Thus unwittingly committed, the Globe charily sup- 
ported the administration of President Grant ; but, 
in 1872, it hooked arms with the quizzical-faced 
Democratic forlorn-hope that followed the lead of 
Horace Greeley. 

I suspect that Major Lewis became half-dazed 
under the magical change his Democratic nature 
was then called on to undergo. Be this as it may, 
in January, 1873, he sold the Globe establishment to 
A. L. Guss, and retired from the cares and perplexi- 
ties of newspaper and political life. Mr. Guss is an 
original anti-slavery man, and formerly published 
the Juniata Sentinel. As has been intimated, he is 
not in accord with the successful leaders of his party 
in Huntingdoncounty. But he is a “foeman worthy 
of their steel,” and is making a lively contest. 

THE HUNTINGDON MONITOR is published by J. S. 
Cornman, a practical printer who learned the art 
from his father, with whom he was afterwards a 
partner in the American Democrat, now merged 
into the American Volunteer, at Carlisle. The 
Monitor was started in 1862 by a joint-stock com- 
pany, and edited by Albert Owen. It was extreme 
in its opposition to the war measures of the govern- 


ment, and provoked the bitterest feeling against it. 


| On the 2oth of May, 1863, the office of the Monitor 





was destroyed by a body of soldiers then encamped 
at Huntingdon. This violence was reprobated even 
by those who most strongly condemned the course 
the paper had pursued in reference to the war, and 
an undisturbed public meeting was held on the 29th 
of May, at which funds were subscribed to refurnish 
the desolated office. In about three months, the 
publication of the Monitor was resumed, with J. 
Irwin Steele as editor. Mr. Steele has served several 
terms in the legislature, and now publishes the Ash- 
land Advocate, in Lehigh county. In the spring of 
1865, S. A. McKenzie took charge of the Monitor, 
but continued only until December of that year, 
when Mr. Cornman became the publisher of the 
paper. It then had but six columns to the page, 
but the energy of its publisher so increased its busi- 
ness as to make two enlargements necessary, and 
the Monitor is now an eight-page paper, printed 
on a sheet 28x42 inches. It is a good general 
newspaper, and Democratic in politics, though at 
variance with the Speer wing of that party in Hun- 
tingdon county. I don’t know which wing is strong 
enough to flop down the other. 

Ninety-seven miles nearer home, I was detained 
two days by business at 


HARRISBURG. 

Here, at the State capital, we may reasonably 
expect to find influential political newspapers. Un- 
fortunately for my purpose, their history is very con- 
fusing, and the reader must be indulgent if I fail 
to state it clearly. 

THE DAILY MORNING PATRIOT and THE WEEKLY 
PATRIOT are published by a company, with Hon. B. 
F. Meyers as editor. The Patriot is the representa- 
tive of the various Democratic newspapers which 
have been published at Harrisburg during the last 
fifty years, nearly all of which have directly or indi- 
rectly been consolidated with it. Let us try to fol- 
low the changes of these papers, with “likelihood 
to lead” us. 

About 1826, Samuel C. Stambaugh established the 
Pennsylvania Reporter, which probably included the 
remains of the Harrisburg Republican (established 
by James Peacock in 1811) and of the Pennsylvania 
Intelligencer, published by Mowry & Cameron. 
After the inauguration of President Jackson, in 
1829, Mr. Stambaugh sold the Reporter to Henry 
Welch. It was subsequently published by McKinley 
& Lescure, who consolidated with it a rival Demo- 
cratic paper published by J. B. Bratton & Co.,—Mr. 
Bratton afterwards conducted the Carlisle Volun- 
teer. In 1836, another Democratic paper, called The 
Keystone, was started by Packer, Barrett & Parke. 
Jesse Miller, Secretary of State under Gov. Shunk, 
was the principal editor of the Keystone. This was 
eventually united with the Reporter, and, to indicate 
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the happy ending of an old feud in the political The Daily Patriot has eight columns to the page, 
family, both old titles were dropped, and the Reporter | 


and Keystone became the Democratic Union, pub- 


1854, or early in 1855, Mr. Lauman sold the Union 


to Jacob Zeigler, who was for many years Chief | 


Clerk of the House of Representatives at Harris- 


Butler county. It is probable that the Union had 
other publishers besides those here mentioned. 
The happy auguries indulged in when the Demo- 


and the Weekly is a large nine-column paper. They 


| circulate largely through Dauphin and the adjoining 
lished by Patterson & Co.; A. Boyd Hamilton, after- | 
wards State Printer, being a member of the firm. | 
The establishment subsequently passed into the | 
hands of Geo. M. Lauman. In the latter part of | 


| 


counties, and along the lines of railroad centring 
at Harrisburg. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH is published by George 
Bergner, who has conducted it seventeen years. In 
1831, Theophilus Fenn, a native of Connecticut, re- 
moved to Harrisburg (where he still resides) and 


| issued the prospectus of a new paper for which he 
burg, and now publishes the Democratic Herald in | 


obtained many subscribers. At that time, John 
McCord published The Statesman, which had ex- 
isted about three years, but was not successful. He 
sold its small list of subscribers to Mr. Fenn, who 


cratic Union was formed were not fulfilled. Under | established a new office and issued the first number 
the administration of Mr. Lauman it was suspected | of the Pennsylvania Telegraph in September, 1831. 


of undue devotion to the personal aspirations of 
Simon Cameron, and consequently became obnox- 
ious to other leaders of the Democracy. As aresult 
of this discordant state of affairs, The Patriot was 
established, by Andrew Hopkins ;—probably to ad- 
vance the political interests of Mr. Buchanan, and 
certainly to oppose the course of the Union in its 
special support of General Cameron. 

As has been stated, the Union was purchased 
from Mr. Lauman, about the beginning of 1855, by 
Mr. Zeigler. I do not know what alteration this 
change of publisher made in the relations between 
the rival Democratic papers of Harrisburg ; but in 
the latter part of the same year, they were consoli- 
dated, under the title of Patriot and Union, and 
published by Andrew Hopkins, with whom J. G. L. 
Brown (now business manager of The Press, and 
Coroner of Philadelphia) was a partner for about a 
year. The Patriot and Union was a weekly paper, 
but was printed semi-weekly during the sessions of 
the legislature. A daily edition was begun in 1858. 

After Mr. Hopkins withdrew from it, the Patriot 
and Union became the property of O. Barrett & Co., 
with R. J. Haldeman as editor. It afterwards had 
several different publishers; among them, John H. 
Brimner, who left Harrisburg in the early part of 
1863, and became connected with The Age at Phila- 
delphia. Finally, in 1868, the Patriot and Union 
was owned by C. L. Ward, of Bradford county, and 
published by his son-in-law, Gen. W. H. Miller, when 
the establishment was sold to B. F. Meyers, John W. 
Brown, and D. W. Moore, who changed the title of 
the paper to the Daily Morning Patriot, and con- 
tinued its publication under the firm-name of B. F. 
Meyers & Co. Quite recently, Mr. Brown, who is a 
member of the bar, sold his interest, and a new 
joint-stock-company is now forming. Mr. Meyers, 
the editor of the Patriot, is also one of the publishers 
of the Bedford Gazette, and represented the Sixteenth 
Congressional District in the last Congress. He is 
a vigorous writer, especially when roused by oppo- 
sition, and an effective political speaker. He has 
an able assistant in Maj. John H. Filler. 





The Whig party had not then definitely formed, but 
the Telegraph represented the elements that after- 
wards consolidated under that name in opposition 
to the Democratic party, then represented in Harris- 
burg by the Pennsylvania Reporter, published by 
Henry Welch. Mr. Fenn published the Telegraph 
twenty-two years, during all which time, through 
many defeats and in a few successes, it consistently 
opposed the then triumphant Democracy. Itwasa 
weekly paper, but was issued semi-weekly during 
the session of the legislature. 

In the autumn of 1853, Mr. Fenn sold the Tele- 
graph to John J. Patterson (now U. S. Senator 
from South Carolina), with whom, if I mistake 
not, Philo C. Sedgwick was for a time associated. 
Subsequently, the paper passed into the hands of A. 
K. McClure, a wonderfully acute politician, who 
for many years published the Franklin Repository, 
at Chambersburg, and is now a member of the State 
Senate from Philadelphia. Col. McClure published 
the Telegraph a short time, and then sold the estab- 
lishment to George Bergner, who substituted “ Har- 
risburg” for “Pennsylvania,” in the title of the 
Telegraph, and on the 7th of October, 1856, issued 
the first number of the daily edition, which he has 
since continuously published together with THE 
WEEKLY TELEGRAPH. The word “Harrisburg” has 
for several years been omitted from both titles. 
Originally, the Daily had but five columns to the 
page, but it has been several times enlarged, and is 
now printed on a sheet 27X42 inches, and has eight 
columns to the page, while the Weekly is still larger, 
with nine columns per page. 

In June, 1856, a Republican Convention met and 
nominated Fremont and Dayton for President and 
Vice President; but the name “Republican” was 
then unpopular in Pennsylvania, where the party 
was in its infancy, and the canvass was conducted 
under the name of the People’s Party. A sort of 
partnership was entered into with a majority of the 
leaders of the American party, in accordance with 
which a “Union Electoral Ticket” was put in nomi- 
nation. This ticket was voted by Republicans and 
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Americans, with this difference,—that the former 
headed the ticket with the name of Fremont, while 
the latter substituted that of Fillmore. The bargain 
was, that the electoral vote of the State should be 


cast either for Fremont or for Fillmore, whichever | 


received the most votes on this Union Ticket. A 
large number of the American party refused to enter 
into this arrangement, and the defeat of the ticket 
averted any trouble that might have arisen in the 
Electoral College in the event of its success. 

It was to advocate Republican principles, to sup- 
port the Peoples’ Party and this Union Ticket, that 
Mr. Bergner established the Daily Telegraph. From 
that time to the present, it has been a strict and in- 
fluential Republican journal, unswervingly support- 
ing its party through good and evil report. Ina 
business point of view, it has been successful and 
profitable. A handsome large building has just been 
erected for the better accommodation of its business. 

Mr. Bergner learned the art of printing in the 
Chronicle office, at Reading—his native city. He 
removed to Harrisburg in 1837, and began his 
career as a job printer and publishing daily reports 


of legislative proceedings, which he continued for | 


one or two sessions of the legislature. Afterwards 
he printed The Whig,—a campaign paper,—and 


in 1850 started a morning paper, called the Daily | 
American, to support the claims of Governor John- | 


son. It was not long continued. Mr. Bergner is 
very influential with his party in Dauphin county, 
and has considerable influence in moulding its State 
tickets. He is now postmaster of Harrisburg, which 
position he also held from 1861 to 1865, when he was 


removed by President Johnson, whose administra- | 


tion he had severely condemned in the Telegraph. 
In addition to the Daily and Weekly Telegraph, 


Mr. Bergner also prints Our National Progress, the | 


Sunday School Gem, the Scroll Keeper, and several 
other weekly and monthly publications. 

DER VATERLANDS-WACHTER (The Fatherland 
Watchman), a German weekly paper now in its 
thirtieth volume, is connected with the Telegraph, 
and has been published by Mr. Bergner since 1842. 
It is edited by F. C. A. Scheffer. 

The DatLy EVENING MERCURY is a six-column 
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| State Librarian. The office of this paper was in the 
| building of the State Printer, which was destroyed by 
| fire on November 5th. The Journal has not since 
| been published. It was a Republican paper. 

Our NATIONAL PROGRESS proclaims that “Mind 
constitutes the majesty of man.” It is published 
weekly by C. M. Brown, and edited by Wm. Howard 
Day. The Progress is the special advocate of the 
advancement of the colored race. 

The TEMPERANCE VINDICATOR and FAMILY JOUR- 
NAL, “ devoted to prohibition, science, art, literature, 
education, and general intelligence,” is “fearless 
and free.” It is published by Col. Geo. F. McFar- 
land, and is nowin its sixth volume. It has several 
special departments. Rev. W. J. Stevenson, D. D., 
edits that devoted to “ Good Words for the Family 
Circle.” “The Trellis” department is under the 
charge of Mrs. Nellie Eyster; while Prof. L. H. 
Gause attends to the Agricultural Department. As 
its title indicates, the Vindicator is a strenuous cham- 
pion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 

THE SCROLL KEEPER is an eight-page monthly 
paper, which has “ Brotherhood” for its motto. It 
is published by an association, under the manage- 
ment of W. T. Bishop, Jr. This paper is the official 
organ of the Brotherhood of the Union, a benevolent 
order organized at Philadelphia in 1844 by George 
Lippard, a brilliant but erratic genius, well remem- 
bered as the author of “ The Quaker City,” and many 
other thrilling stories. The Scroll Keeper takes its 
rather odd name from the title given to the secretary 
| in the Circles of the Brotherhood. It is now in its 
| third volume. In addition to its motto, The Scroll 
Keeper has this stanza at its head :— 

Love is the bond that binds us tight; 

And O, may it be long 

Our watchword and our beacon light, 
The theme of every song. 





| The SunDAY SCHOOL GEM is published monthly 
| by the body of Christians organized under the title 

of the “Church of God.” It is now in its seventh 

volume, having been established at Lancaster in 
| 1866, by Rev. E. H. Thomas,—one of the purest men 
| it has ever been our fortune to know. The Gem is 
| a four-page paper, resembling in size, make up, and 


one-cent newspaper published by a company, under | matter, the Sunday School papers published by 


the management of S. O. Thomas, who is also the 


| other denominations. Its motto is from the Third 


editor assisted by J. L. Ettla and J. W. Sheets. It is | Epistle of John: “Ihave no greater joy than to hear 
a very readable paper, enlivened by “Mercurial | that my children walk in truth.” 


Flashes,” and displays plenty of advertisements. 


| THE UNITED BRETHREN TRIBUNE is an eight- 


It is independent in politics. The Mercury was | page paper published monthly by Baltzell & German 


started in 1871 by George H. Morgan. 


| fora company recently organized. The first number 


The STATE JOURNAL was established in 1870 and | was issued in September last. The Tribune repre- 


edited by J. R. Sypher, who had previously been | sents the views and is published in the interest of 
connected with the New York Tribune. If I mis- | the denomination known as the United Brethren in 
take not, it absorbed The Topic, which was started | Christ. It is edited by Rev. E. Light and Rev. G. 
some time later by Dr. John H. Gihon, and published | W. M. Rigor, and bears as its motto, “ Approving 
fora short time. The Journal was afterwards edited | ourselves by the word of truth.” The intention is 


by Wein Forney, a gentleman of culture, formerly ' shortly to issue this paper weekly. 
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The MUSICAL VISITOR AND LESSON MANUAL is a 
sixteen-page monthly magazine designed for the 
Sunday School and Home Circle. It contains les- | 
sons for the schools, and has one or more pages of 
music in each number. “Seek ye out of the book 
of the Lord and read,” is its motto. The Visitor was 
established a couple of years ago by Rev. I. Baltzell, 
and is now edited by him and Rev. G. W. M. Rigor. 
It is published by the United Brethren Printing and 
Publishing Company of Harrisburg. 

The STATE PRINTING OFFICE, erected by Benj. 
Singerly, State Printer, was in August last an im- 
posing structure, 40X70 feet, five stories high, with 
an excellent basement, in a portion of which was the 
composition room of the State Journal. The office 
contained seven Adams and three job presses, be- 
sides several tons of type. In addition there was an 
extensive book bindery, furnished with the most im- 
proved machinery ; also lithographic presses, etc.— 
in short everything, of the best quality, required in 
a first-class book making establishment, employing 
nearly two hundred hands. In addition to the State 
work, Mr. Singerly did a large general book and 
job business, in which were included several series 
of school books. 

This extensive establishment was utterly destroyed 
by fire on November sth. In addition to its large 
stock of material for printing and binding, it then 
contained a large quantity of State work nearly 
completed, and sixteen hundred copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention, in eight 
volumes. The loss cannot be less than $150,000. 
With remarkable promptitude, Mr. Singerly has 
re-established his office, and is now proceeding to 
complete his contract with the State. Glancing an 
eye on his losses, which have been “enough to press 
a royal merchant down,” the Legislature should re- 
new his contract, which expires in May next. 

At Harrisburg, I visited (of course) the office of 
my pleasant friend Mr. Theo. F. Scheffer, and he de- 
tailed to me the disadvantages that a man who is 
reputed to be rich labors under. I am so far re- 
moved from any such suspicion, that perhaps I could 
not adequately sympathize with him in his misfor- 
tune; but he seemed to be content with the share I 
took in his solace. Please turn back to “Allentown” 
(page 20) and let me qualify a statement there made. 
Instead of asserting that Haines & Worman’s office 
is the “cleanest and neatest” that I visited during 
my trip, I should have said that it is as “clean and 
neat as Scheffer’s”—and that is as high praise as 
any printer can ask, in that direction. 

To Mr. W. H. Seig, who has a fast nag as well as 
an excellent job office, I am under obligations for a 
view of the figure-of-8 race-course appurtenant to 
Harrisburg. We drove there, at a good gait, and 
went through the figure in splendid style. Seig didn’t 
call it a “race-course”—that wouldn’t be tolerated. 





I have forgotten exactly what it is;—something like 
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a “park course,” I think; or an “agricultural fair 
ground.” At any rate, the ride was very enjoyable, 
and pleasantly concluded my stay at Harrisburg, 
from whence I went to 


LANCASTER. 


Here I met Mr. Smith, of the Intelligencer, at 
the old “ Bunch of Grapes,” where we took supper 
together. [This being my last stopping-place, I 
am minded to interject a few words— suggested 
by my own experience—in favor of the HoTEL 
CLERK,—who shares with the Mother-in-Law and the 
Life Insurance Agent the merit of affording suste- 
nance to the weakly wit of many professional jokers. 
During my “Thirty-Seven Days on the Road,” I 
slept in twenty-three hotels, and took meals in several 
others. Of course, they were of various grades. 
Let me say that—travelling simply as an ordinary 
gentleman—lI received fully as much attention from 
landlords and clerks as is habitually given by men 
in other businesses to their customers. Civility is 
the rule; boorishness the exception. And I suspect 
that travellers who find so much to complain of, are 
themselves either rude, unreasonable, or arrogant. 
Of all my stopping-places, the Herdic House, at 
Williamsport, is the only one which seems to be 
permeated with incivility.] 

After supper, Mr. Smith and I retired to his office 
and dusted ourselves with the old files of the Journal 
and the Intelligencer, until the “wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twal.” Read what we culled out of them. 

THE LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER (weekly) and the 
LANCASTER DAILY INTELLIGENCER are published by 
Henry G. Smith and A. J. Steinman, under the firm- 
name of H. G. Smith & Co. The weekly is a large 
nine-column paper, while the daily has six columns 
to the page. Both are well made up, and have a 
substantial business-like appearance. They are 
Democratic to the core, and have never changed 
their politics. 

With the Intelligencer (founded in 1799) is incor- 
porated the Lancaster Journal, which was establish- 
ed in June, 1794, by Wilcocks & Hamilton, whose 
office was “at Euclid’s Head, in King street, nearly 
opposite Mr. Stoff’s, where subscriptions are taken 
at fifteen shillings per annum; advertisements, 
essays, and articles of intelligence thankfully re- 
ceived ; and all manner of printing performed with 
fidelity, accuracy, elegance and expedition.” [What 
more could be wanted then, or given now?] The 
Journal was then a small sheet, with three columns 
to the page, and in its motto declared itself “Not too 
rash—yet not fearful ; open to all parties, but not 
influenced by any.” In July, 1796, Mr. Wilcocks 
retired, and the Journal was continued by Mr. 
Hamilton alone until January, 1819,—nearly twenty- 


‘three years,—when, owing to “financial difficulties,” 


he made an assignment to Emanuel and E. C. 
Reigart, who, a year later, sold the establishment to 
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Huss & Brenner. These gentlemen published the 
Journal only six months, and were succeeded by 
Capt. John Reynolds (father of Gen. John F. Rey- 
nolds, killed at Gettysburg, and of Com. William 
Reynolds, U.S. N.) and James L. Reynolds (now a 
member of the Constitutional Convention). Some 
fourteen years later (in May, 1834) Hugh Maxwell 
purchased the establishment from John Reynolds, 
whose brother had previously withdrawn. In Sept- 
ember, 1839, Mr. Maxwell sold the Journal to John 
W. Forney (formerly his apprentice) who consolidat- 
ed it with the Intelligencer, which he then published. 

From “ Euclid’s Head” where it was engendered, 


~ we may trace the Journal to “Franklin’s Head,” 


thence to “ West King Street,” and finally to the 
“Southeast angle of the Court House,” where it rest- 
ed until absorbed by the Intelligencer. Backwards 
and forwards, it had been published weekly, semi- 
weekly, and tri-weekly, and had grown from a small 
three-column sheet to a sightly double-medium 
paper with seven columns to the page. It was 
always Anti-Federal or Democratic. Its mottos 
were varied and occasionally curious. In 1801, 
when the original Republican party made its great 
struggle for power, the Journal, quoting Jefferson, 
declared, “We are all Republicans; we are all 
Federalists: we have yet gained little if we counte- 
nance a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, 
and capable of bitter and bloody persecution.” [As 
what?] This incompleted sentence might be pieced 
out without much difficulty ; but who shall fathom 
the mystery of the addendum which was tagged on a 
year later, and credited to “Blackberry?” “Weare 
all negroes ; we are all white men; we have a likely 
prospect before us: we can ride in gilded coaches, 
and drink loaf-sugared whiskey juleps!” [Quere : 
Have we here the germ of our latter-day Civil 
Rights ?] Whatever vagary may have induced the 
adoption of this ridiculous motto, it did not last more 
thanayear. In 1820, we read these words of Wash- 
ington’s: “ Knowledge is, in every country, the surest 
basis of public happiness.” 

The first number of the Lancaster Intelligencer 
and Advertiser was issued on the 31st of July, 1799, 


* by William & Robert Dickson, who had their office 


in North Queen street. Robert died in Sept. 1802, 
and the paper was continued by William until his 
death in 1823. The Intelligencer was Republican 
in politics, and its editor, Wm. Dickson, was im- 
prisoned, under the operation of the alien and sedi- 
tion laws, for sharply criticising the administration 
of President John Adams. After his death, as above 
noted, his widow conducted the paper, being assisted 
in the business by her son-in-law, Gunning Bedford. 

The Intelligencer was subsequently published by 
Thos. Feran and then by James Flood. In 1837, the 


establishment was sold on easy terms to James H.: 


Bryson,—then an apprentice in the office, now the 
proprietor of a printing office at Philadelphia. At 





that time John W. Forney, then about twenty years 
old, was an apprentice to Hugh Maxwell, of the 
Journal, and had already some local reputation as a 
vigorous writer, and was noted for his enthusiasm. 
Mr. Bryson (at the risk of being kicked out of the 
Journal office by Mr. Maxwell, who had no notion 
of parting with his brightest apprentice) sought 
young Forney for a partner, and the Intelligencer 
was soon after published by Bryson & Forney. 
Both these gentlemen were somewhat heady, and 
they could not harmonize. In about a year, the 
partnership was dissolved, Mr. Bryson retiring and 
Mr. Forney remaining as sole publisher. At this 
time, the Intelligencer had a motto borrowed from 
Jefferson: “I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

In September, 1839, as before stated, Mr. Forney 
purchased the Journal from Hugh Maxwell, and the 
two papers were consolidated under the title of In- 
telligencer and Journal. Subsequently, the latter 
title was dropped, and the paper has since been 
known as the Lancaster Intelligencer. Under Mr. 
Forney’s administration this paper became widely 
known as one of the most vigorous and efficient 
Democratic organs in Pennsylvania. In addition 
to its spirited editor, it had aid from a brilliant 
coterie of young and ambitious writers, many of 
whom have since made their mark in the political 
or judicial history of the country. 

Shortly after the Journal was consolidated with 
the Intelligencer, M. D. Holbrook became a partner 
with Mr. Forney, and.so continued, I believe, until 
that gentleman removed to Philadelphia, in 1845, 
when he was appointed deputy surveyor of the port 
by President Polk, and became editor of the Penn- 
sylvanian, in conjunction with A. Boyd Hamilton, 
now of Harrisburg. Shortly after Mr. Forney with- 
drew, the Intelligencer was transferred to Franklin 
G. May, and, in 1848, it was published by Edwin W. 
Hutter, afterwards an honored clergyman of the 
German Reformed Church. In July, 1849, the es- 
tablishment passed into the hands of George San- 
derson, and the paper was published by him and his 
son Alfred, until 1864. 

For many years, the Democratic party of Pennsyl- 
vania was divided into Buchanan and Cass wings. 
The Intelligencer was a Buchanan organ and may 
be credited with having discovered that that gentle- 
man was “ Pennsylvania's Favorite Son.” In 1846, 
its motto was from one of his speeches: “That 
country is the most prosperous where labor demands 
(?) the greatest reward.” In 1848, when Mr. Hol- 
brook withdrew from the Intelligencer, he established 
the Lancasterian, in the interest of the Cass wing 
of the Democratic party. This paper was afterwards 
published by Myers & Wiley. But the opposition 
to Mr. Buchanan's interests which it fostered was 
quieted ‘in 1855, when the Lancasterian was pur- 
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chased and consolidated with the Intelligencer un- 
der Mr. Sanderson. 


Mr. George Sanderson withdrew from the Intelli- | 


gencer in July, 1864, when a new firm was formed 


consisting of John M. Cooper, Henry G. Smith, Wm. | 


A. Morton, and Alfred Sanderson. 
ministration, the first number of the LANCASTER 


Under this ad- 


DAILY INTELLIGENCER was issued in August, 1864. | 


On the first of November, 1866, the establishment 
passed into the hands of its present owners, Henry 
G. Smith and A. J. Steinman. 

The Lancaster Intelligencer is ably edited by Mr. 


Smith. He was educated for the profession of the | 


law, and was district attorney of Fulton county, 
where he also published the Fulton Democrat. He 
was among the most attentive members of the 


in its deliberations. One of his most earnest speeches 
was in opposition to female suffrage ;—he is a bach- 
elor, of about forty. 

Mr. Steinman is also a member of the bar. He 
is acareful and active business man, and, under his 
management, the Intelligencer is prosperous and 
profitable. 

The LANCASTER EXAMINER AND HERALD is a 
nine-column weekly paper having two days of publi- 
cation; part of the edition is issued on Wednesday 
and part on Saturday, and “ subscribers can have 
either edition, as may best suit their convenience.” 
It is published by John A. Hiestand and E. M. Kline, 
who also publish the DAILY EXAMINER. The Ex- 
aminer was established in the spring of 1830, by 
Samuel Wagner, who sold, in 1834, to George W. 
Hamersley and Luther Richards. These gentlemen 
united it with the Herald (which was started as an 
Anti-Masonic paper in 1828), and continued the 
publication under the present title of Examiner and 
Herald,—with which several other papers have since 
been consolidated. In December, 1838, the estab- 
lishment wd$ purchased by Robert White Middle- 
ton. Three years later, Edward C. Darlington 
became a partner with Mr. Middleton, and soon 
afterwards sole publisher of the paper. In October, 
1858, the Examiner and Herald passed into the hands 
of John A. Hiestand, John F. Huber, and Francis 
Hecker. Mr. Huber died in 1862, and a few months 
later, E. M. Kline (who for several years had been 
connected with the paper editorially) purchased his 
interest in the establishment. Two years later, Mr. 
Hecker sold his share of the concern to John I. Hart- 
man, who withdrew in 1868, since which time the 
Examiner has been published by the present firm 
of Hiestand & Kline. 

The Examiner was formerly a Whig paper, and 
has been Republican—of the strictest sect—since 
the formation of that party. Mr. Hiestand has been 
prominent and influential in the politics of Lancaster 
county, and is now Naval Officer at Philadelphia. 

The Daily Examiner was established about a year 
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ago, making the third daily paper now printed at 
Lancaster. 

THE DAILY EVENING Express and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS—“ a newspaper for the family, independent 
in everything ”—are published by John H. Pearsol 
and J. M. W. Geist. The first number of the Weekly 
Express was issued by Mr. Pearsol on the toth of 
February, 1843. It was then a small six-column 
sheet, but has grown to be a handsome nine-column 
paper 31X47 inches in size. In 1849, Wm. Meeser 
(now of the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury) pur- 
chased an interest in the Express, which he re-sold 
to Mr. Pearsol a year later, and that gentleman 
remained sole proprietor until August, 1856, when J. 
M. W. Geist (who for four years had been managing 


| editor of the paper) purchased half the establishment. 
Constitutional Convention, and took an active part | 





A few months later, on the 3d of November, the 
first number of the Daily Evening Express made its 
appearance. 

The Express was started as the special advocate 
of the Temperance cause, and was neutral in politics 
until 1856, when it took an active part in the discus- 
sion of the Kansas question, and advocated the 
formation of the Republican party, calling a meeting 
for that purpose on May 31, 1856. Lancaster, the 
home of Thaddeus Stevens, had always been leav- 
ened with anti-slavery principles, but the people 
did not come together under the name of “ Repub- 
licans” until 1856. From that time to the present, 
the Express has been steadfast in support of the 
cardinal principles of that party, but truly indepen- 
dent in discussing the merits of measures proposed 
in its name, and of the men who have sought its 
honors. Time and again it has been denounced by 
the strict party organs, but it has retained the con- 
fidence of the people, who have never questioned its 
honesty, even when they did not accord with all its 
views. 

The Daily Express is perhaps more widely known 
throughout the State than the weekly, and it com- 
mands respect for the frankness of its views and the 
force with which they are presented. It was the first 
daily paper published at Lancaster, and has been 
very successful. 

John H. Pearsol, the senior proprietor of the Ex- 
press, is a practical printer, who, when working at 
case, was remarkable for excellence and speed in 
composition. Early impressed with the importance 
of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, he be- 
came an earnest worker in the Temperance cause 
and established the Express to forward that cause at 
a time when its advocates were considered to be 
“fanatics.” While advocating its principles during 
the early career of his paper, Mr. Pearsol was eight 
times prosecuted and convicted of libel, and mulcted 
in fines and costs. On one occasion, the fine was 
$200 and the costs as much more, and he was com- 
mitted to prison for refusing payment,—but his 
friends would not allow him to remain there, and 
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paid the required sum into court. Prior to estab- 
lishing the Express, Mr. Pearsol issued a little ad- 
vertistng sheet which he circulated gratuitously on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays in the markets of Lan- 
caster. One cent a line was charged for advertise- 
ments. The little sheet was a novelty, and attracted 
so much attention that its proprietor was embold- 
ened to start a regular newspaper. 

J. M. W. Geist, the editor of the Express, is a man 
of strong convictions and indifferent to consequen- 
ces when he feels called on to utter them. He isa 
clear, vigorous, and—when occasion demands— 
caustic writer. Before his connection with the Lan- 
caster Express, Mr. Geist was an editorial writer in 
Philadelphia, and for a short time one of the pro- 
prietors of the Sunday Mercury of that city. 

THE LANCASTER INQUIRER is published weekly 
by the Inquirer Printing and Publishing Company, 
and edited by Ellwood Griest. It was established 
in January, 1859, by Stuart A. Wylie, Jacob D. 
Gompf, and J. W. Gaintner, who in the following 
September purchased, from Jacob Myers & Son, the 
American Press and Republican (started about 
1847) and consolidated that paper with the Inquirer. 
In 1860, Mr. Wylie became sole publisher of the In- 
quirer; and from July ‘62 to Feb. ’64, he issued a 
daily paper in addition to the weekly. Early in 
1868, Ellwood Griest purchased an interest in the 
paper, and it was thenceforth published by Wylie & 
Griest, until the death of the first-named gentleman 
in June, 1872. About a year later, the present joint 
stock company was formed, with J. P. Wickersham 
as president. 

Stuart A. Wylie was a man of strongly-marked 
individuality. He was ambitious of conducting, in 
Lancaster, a printing establishment that should rival 
those of the most populous cities. To this end he 
labored unceasingly, in season and out of season. 
He accomplished much; but died of overwork, in 
the flush of early manhood. The successful publi- 
cation of the Inquirer was but a small part of Mr. 
Wylie’s design. In 1868, he erected the present In- 
quirer Building, and stocked it with all the ma- 
chinery and material necessary for perfecting books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, etc. The establishment 
now includes, printing office, stereotype foundry, 
and book-bindery,—and is among the most exten- 
sive in Pennsylvania. Atleast thirteen newspapers 
or magazines are here printed, and the major part 
of them are bound, or folded and mailed from this 
office. About two hundred hands are employed in 
the various departments. 

Ellwood Griest, the editor of the Inquirer, was 
trained to vigor and manliness at the blacksmith’s 
anvil. He served as captain and brevet- major 
during the late war, and was on the staff of General 
Sheridan during his famous valley campaign. Re- 
turning to Lancaster, Mr. Griest almost uncon- 
sciously became the editor of the Inquirer, in which 





he afterwards purchased a half interest. He is a 
stockholder in the present company, and continues 
to conduct the paper successfully. The Inquirer is 
a large nine-column paper, Republican in politics, 
and is well supported. 

DER VOLKSFREUND UND BEOBACHTER (the Peo- 
ple's Friend and Observer) is published weekly by 
John Baer’s Sons. It is popular and influential 
among the German-speaking population of Lan- 
caster and the adjoining counties. The Volksfreund 
was started as a Federal newspaper, in 1808, by 
Wm. Hamilton. It is now Republican. The Beo- 
bachter (published by Samuel Wagner) was incorpo- 
rated with it in 1838. 

Messrs. Baer’s Sons are also extensive publishers 
of English and German Almanacs, which, for a half 
century at least, have been considered indispensable 
in the homes of Lancaster county. 

Diz LANTERNE (The Lantern) is “a German 
family weekly newspaper, devoted to the principles 
of Progress, Freedom, Humanity, Education, and 
General Improvement.” It is now in its third vol- 
ume, and is published by Gotlieb Smith & Co., and 
edited by Fred. W. Haas. 

FATHER ABRAHAM. The weekly paper with this 
odd title was started at Reading as a Republican 
campaign paper in 1854, by E. H. Rauch & Son, 
and became well known through a series of political 
articles written in the patois familiarly known as 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” Itwas discontinued after the 
election, but started again, in 1866, by Mr. Rauch, 
for campaign purposes. In 1868, Father Abraham 
again lifted its head, at Lancaster,—being presented 
by E. H. Rauch and Thos. B. Cochran,—and de- 
manded permanent recognition. Subsequently, the 
paper was purchased by D. C. Haverstick, who 
conducted it for a short time, and then sold to the 
present publisher, J. D. Pyott. Father Abraham is 
lively, and Republican of course. 

DER WAFFENLOSE WACHTER (Weaponless Sen- 
tinel) is an anomalous little paper published occa- 
sionally in English and German by Samuel Ernst. 
“Faith, Hope, and Charity,” is its motto. 

THE LANCASTER BAR, now in its fifth volume, is a 
monthly legal paper, published and neatly printed 
by Jno. H. Barnes, who has also a well-appointed 
job office at Lancaster. The Lancaster Bar was 
established in 1869, by Wm. B. Wiley, a practical 
printer, who for many years has been an alderman 
of that city. It contains the court calendar, current 
decisions in law cases, legal notices, etc., and is fairly 
supported by the legal profession. 

From Lancaster, the Pacific Express whisked me 
to Philadelphia, and a street car took me home. 


The foregoing article embraces historical notices 
—brief or extended—of one hundred and forty-five 
newspapers, twenty-seven of which are published 
It would be vain to hope that 


daily and weekly. 








no mistakes have been made in collecting and col- | 
lating the information concerning them which is 
here presented. The best that can be said is, that 
great care has been taken to avoid material or mis- 
leading errors. The opinions which are occasionally | 
offered with this mass of facts and names and dates | 
may be taken at their face value, or discounted to | 
any extent, at the reader's option. 

It may be stated that, as a rule, the publishers are 
also the editors of the newspapers here noticed. It | 
would have been inconvenient to repeat this in each | 
case. 

When a comprehensive history of American Jour- | 
nalism shall be written, free from prejudice and bias, | 
such details as are here collected may be of value to | 
its author; for the correctness of his conclusions 
will measurably depend on the extent of his special 
knowledge. In this respect, I flatter myself that my 
labor on this article may prove useful to him. 

The relation of the Press to the People and to the | 
Government is so intimate, that a just appreciation | 
of its scope and influence is essential to a correct 
understanding of modern society; and a candid 
history of the Press of the United States would be 
a capital contribution to American literature, espe- 
cially if made when the Centennial of the Republic 
is celebrated. It cannot be worthily written in weak- 
ness or partiality, nor merely for gain. The theme 
demands the free hand of a master. 

An intelligent review of the rise, progress, and sta- 
tus of the newspaper press of this nation must at some 
future time command the best effort of a true histo- 
rian ;—one of that rare race, so boldly pictured by 
Disraeli, who “can melt into their Corinthian brass 
the mingled treasures of Research, Imagination, and 
Philosophy.” 


———# > o- 


PANICONOGRAPHY. 


THE urgency of the modern demand for letter- 
press illustrations has induced many efforts to de- 
vise cheap and acceptable substitutes for wood 
engraving. One important class of these experi- 
ments is known as Paniconography. It is based 
on the readiness with which zinc is eaten away by 
the action of acids. This property has encouraged 
the hope that a raised printing surface could be 
produced on zinc plates, for use on a typographic 
press, with a certainty corresponding to the accu- 
racy with which depressions are produced by acids 
in the copper or steel plates used in copper-plate 
printing. To some extent these hopes have been 
realized. For ordinary editions, zinc furnishes a 
good printing surface. It has even been used 
somewhat extensively for color blocks of job work, 
engraved by tools in the ordinary method, the ad- 
vantages of its employment for such a purpose 
arising from the avoidance of the warping and 
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shrinkage to which wood blocks are liable. And 
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in addition to its capacity to form a good printing 
surface after the desired indentations have been 
produced, it is claimed that a plane surface of zinc 
can be rendered so susceptible and obedient to 
artistic and chemical manipulations as to be quickly 


| and readily converted into an engraving represent- 


ing any desired object. 

The October number of the Printer’s Circular 
contains an illustrated article by J. Luther Ringwalt, 
on acid engraving on zinc. It gives a somewhat 
detailed description of the method adopted in France 
by M. Gillot, the pioneer in Paniconography, and 
announces improvements in the art which have 
been patented by the writer. Some idea of the 
capacities of the new method may be formed by 
the illustration which accompanies this article; and 
the Ringwalt process has been applied to the pro- 


| duction of a number of plates of various sizes and 
| descriptions, intended for use in miscellaneous print- 


ing. The general manner of procedure is described 
as “drawing on a varnished and scored zinc plate, 
with acid-resisting varnish, the picture to be pro- 
duced, and then subjecting the plate to the action 
of appropriate acid;” and it is claimed that this 
process furnishes facilities to job printers, or news- 
paper and book publishers, for producing “at short 
notice and at a cost much less than that attending 
the production of wood-cuts, zinc engravings, from 
original designs, representing any given object, 
which can be worked with type, and which, when 
printed, in general appearance so closely resemble 
wood engravings that they cannot be distinguished 
from them.” 





Acid Engraving on Zinc, by Ringwalt Process. Patented July 1, 1873. 


Mr. Ringwalt’s process was patented in July last, 
and he gave an additional explanation of it in a 
paper read before a meeting of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of this city, on the evening of November Igth. 
On that occasion he had drawn and engraved in 
thirty minutes, on a prepared plate, in the presence 
of the audience, a portrait of Franklin of nearly 
life size. In describing his process he said that it 
had occurred to him that many pictures good enough 
for practical purposes could readily be produced by 
creating, mechanically, a series of straight black and 
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white lines as the substratum on which any desired | 
A zinc plate is covered | 


design could be drawn. 
with a varnish capable of resisting the action of acid. 
Through this varnish a series of lines are drawn at 


such intervals as are required by the general char- | 


acter of the picture, thus opening up avenues in 


which the acid can make the desired incisions; and | 


the shape, thickness, position, and direction of these 
lines or scorings can be varied so readily that the 


basis of pictures of any desired grade of fineness can | 


easily be established. If the plate was subjected to 
the action of acid immediately after the completion 
of this operation, impressions from it would present 
a mere alternation of straight white and black lines 
of a width corresponding to the width of the incisions 
and the length of the time the plate was exposed to 
the action of acid of a given strength. But after a 
plate has been covered with a protecting varnish 
and scored in an appropriate manner, the artist pro- 
ceeds to draw upon this surface the desired design— 
creating additional blacks by applying a protect- 
ing liquid with a pen or brush at the points where 
additional blacks are required, and removing the 
original protecting ground from the places where 


additional whites are necessary, with an etching point | 


or scraper. This operation finished, the plate is next 
subjected to the action of dilute acid, and during 
this operation a variety of beautiful effects can be 
produced by stopping out, or covering with a pro- 
tecting varnish, different portions of the picture at 
various stages. It was claimed by Mr. Ringwalt that 
the extensive application of such an art, not merely 
at a few great commercial centres, but in hundreds 
or even thousands of printing offices throughout the 
world, would lead to the illustration of thousands of 
objects of business or literary importance, including 
machines, landscapes, dwellings, animals, manufac- 
tures of all kinds, and events, of which no adequate 


- description is now given; and that thus the events 


and things of the age would be faithfully portrayed 
for present instruction and for the enlightenment of 
all coming generations. 

We heartily wish Mr. Ringwalt the fullest success 
in the undertaking to which, as we know, he has 
devoted much time and intelligent labor. 


——— 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


THE organization known as the New York Asso- 
ciated Press was formed soon after the magnetic 
telegraph became recognized as a success, and when 
the facilities of the lines were so limited that it was 
quite impossible to serve a distinct set of despatches 
to each of the several New York journals. The 
project originated with David Hale, then of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, who proposed to James 
Gorden Bennett, of the Herald, a combination of 
their two papers in the collection of news. Having 





agreed upon their plans, these parties invited and 
secured the co-operation ofthe Tribune, Times, Sun, 
and Courier and Inquirer; all of New York city. 
Out of that beginning has grown the institution 
which now collects the daily news of the entire world, 
by telegraph, and distributes it thence to every sec- 
tion of the Union. The present Associated Press is 
a partnership for the collection of news, and consists 
of the proprietors of the New York Herald, Tribune, 
Times, World, Journal of Commerce, Sun, and Ex- 
press. These journalists own the Institution, and 


| theoretically control its affairs, though its details in 





fact are managed chiefly by its General Agent (or 
Superintendent), acting under an Executive Com- 
mittee, to whom the General Agent appeals for advice 
when necessary. Special agents are appointed in the 
chief cities of the United States, in which there are 
sub-organizations, composed of newspaper proprie- 
tors whoreceive news from the Associated Press, and 
who are admitted to full local membership; and they, 
in turn, decide who shall share the news with them, 
and various other questions connected with local 
management. Besides these, there are hundreds of 
smaller cities and towns, where the local press is 
charged with the duty of acting as agents of the As- 
sociation. The duties of these subordinate agents 
are, first, to collect and forward to the general agency 
the news of their respective localities; and second, 
to receive the telegraphic news supplied by the New 
York officé, and distribute the same to the press of 
their vicinity. The Association has its agents also 
in Europe and China, on the Pacific coast, in Central 
and South America, the West Indies, and the British 
Provinces of North America; everywhere, in fact, 
whence it is desirable to receive news by telegraph. 
Its collection of European news is superintended at 
London by Americans who engage such English and 
Continental aid, from time to time, as they deem most 
useful and essential. 

The Associated Press is governed by a set of by- 
laws, one of which forbids the members from taking 
news by telegraph exclusively for any individual 
journal, except from Albany, the capital of the State 
of New York, or unless the news relates to political 
conventions, sporting matters, or executions. But 
any member of the Association may order, through 
the General Agent, any special news which he may 
require, and use it alone, unless other members of the 
Association see fit to share it; in which event, the 
cost of obtaining the news is divided between them. 
Any special dispatch received by any one paper of 
the Association (unless within these exceptions) must 
be promptly sent to all the other members of the As- 
sociation, to be paid for by whoever uses it. This 
regulation is to prevent useless competition between 
Associated papers, at the same time that each is left 
free to obtain any news which other members of the 
Association may not care to have. 

Thus the news of the world is concentrated at New 














York primarily for thg use of the Associated journals 


in that city. But the Association, having obtained | 


the news, supplies it for a percentage of its cost, in 
such quantities as may be desired, to a vast number 
of journals in all portions of the Union. 

By arrangement with the telegraphic companies, 
the distribution of news is made simultaneously to all 
points desired to be served in a given section ; and 
the Western Associated Press, while it acts in har- 
mony, and receives news from the New York Asso- 
ciated Press, takes general charge of the distribution 
of news in the Western States, and at the same time 


furnishes the western newspapers connected with it | 


with news not published in the eastern journals. 

All the great dailies of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and the larger cities of the Northwestern 
States, supplement the Associated news with special 
despatches, upon which each journal expends a sum 
often larger than its share of Associated Press bills. 
The charges on such specials are settled directly be- 
tween the offices using them and the telegraph com- 
panies, and therefore do not appear in the expendi- 
tures of the association. The Associated Press agents 
are rigidly restricted to reporting simple facts ; always 
distinctly giving as rumor anything deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to notice at all, unless it is well 
authenticated. Ofznions by telegraph are religiously 
tabooed; and the agent who ventures to put them 
upon the wires is sure to repent of his rashness as 
soon as his superior officer has time to communicate 
with him. The special correspondents—each cater- 
ing for the particular journal to which he is attached 
—are restricted by no such rule, but travel unfettered 
in the realms of fancy, speculation, and gossip. 

The American Press Association is a compara- 
tively new organization (1870) established for pur- 
poses like those served by the Associated Press, and 
furnishing for the newspapers connected with it 
domestic and foreign news, by a similar but not ab- 
solutely identical business arrangement.— American 
Encyclopedia of Printing. 
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CHROMATIC CALENDARS, ETC. 

On the back of the cover of this number of The 
Proof-Sheet we offer a novelty to the trade in the 
shape of Chromatic Calendars for 1874, which we 
think may be profitably purchased and used by the 
tasteful printer. The paper on which they are print- 
ed is not well adapted for the purpose, but it will be 
readily understood how handsome these Calendars 
will appear when printed on fine cards. 

Our New Nonpareil, a specimen of which is shown 
on page 57, is exceedingly neat and attractive, and 
has been highly commended by many publishers. 
It is already in use on The Press, of Philadelphia, 
and on the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

We would also direct attention to the new Series 
of Old Style Antique shown on page 60. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SONG FOR AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 


I'M of the Press! I'm of the Press! 
My throne a simple chair; 

I ask no other majesty 
Than strikes the gazer there. 

The horse of fire obeys my nod; 
My couriers walk the sea; 

The lightnings lift their flaming manes, 
At Art’s command, for me. 


I'm of the Press! I'm of the Press! 
Do monarchs wear the crown? 

I waft my pen across my page, 
And crowns have tumbled down. 

The clouds float on—the nations strive; 
Without, the thunder rolls; 

Within, I brood the quiet thought 
That changes all the souls. 


I'm of the Press! I’m of the Press! 
The dead around me throng; 

Their awful voices whisper truth! 
Their eyes forbid the wrong. 

From them I gather joy and strength, 
Nor heed pale Error’s curse, 

My faith in God large as the arch 
He gave his universe. 


I'm of the Press! I'm of the Press! 
My host embattled types; 

With them I quell the tyrant’s horde 

. And rear the stars and stripes. 

I give my hand to all my race, 
My altar Freedom's sod: 

I say my say, and bend my knee 
Alone, alone to God. 


——____—__¢~<>o—————————— 


MY LOVE. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


No jewelled beauty is my love, 
Yet in her earnest face 

There 's such a world of tenderness, 
She needs no other grace. 

Her smiles and voice around my life 
In light and music twine, 

And dear, oh, very dear to me 
Is this sweet love of mine! 





Oh joy! to know there 's one fond heart 
Beats ever true to me; 
It sets nine leaping like a lyre, 
In sweetest melody. 
My soul upsprings, a deity ! 
To hear her voice divine, 
And dear, oh, very dear to me 
Is this sweet love of mine! 


“If ever I have sighed for wealth, 


*T was all for her I trow; 

And if I win Fame’s victor-wreath, 
I ‘ll twine it on her brow. 

There may be forms more beautiful, 
And souls of sunnier shine, 

But none, oh, none so dear to me 
As this sweet love of mine! 
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MISCELLANEA. 
A Tichborne Anecdote. 

PERHAPS the heartiest laugh during the Tichborne trial 
was produced by the attorney-general in the course of his 
speech. The learned counsel read a letter to the court and 
jury, written by the claimant, under the name of Roger 
Charles Tichborne, to his ‘dear mamma,"’ the dowager. 
The reading was accompanied with comments, and was thus 
concluded: ‘And he finishes,’’ said the attorney-general, 
‘‘with this edifying piece of religion: ‘God bless you, my 
dear mamma, and may our Holy Mother protect you;’ and, 
although he possibly does not mean it, it reads, ‘ Protect you 
from your affectionate son, R. C. ‘Tichborne.’”’ 





Utter Nonsense. 

MACKLIN was once lecturing upon literature and the stage, 
and in discussing the education of memory, boasted that he 
could repeat any formula of words after once hearing it. 
Foote was in the audience, and at once wrote and sent to the 
stand that rigmarole that has since grown so famous: ‘So 
she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make an 
apple pie: at the same time a great she-bear, coming up the 
street, pops its head into the shop. ‘What! no soap?’ So 
he died, and she very imprudently married the barber; and 
there were present the Picininies, the Joblillies, and the 
Gayrulies, and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with the little 
round button at the top; and they all fell to playing the 
game of catch-as-catch-can till the gunpowder ran out of the 
heels of their boots.’’ Macklin failed, and so has everybody 
else that ever tried to repeat it. Suppose you try. 





Punching his Ticket. 

«© TICKET, sir! "’ said a conductor at a railway terminus in 
the city to a gentleman who, having been a season-ticket 
holder for some time, believed his face was so well known 
that there was no need for him to show his ticket. «My 
face is my ticket,’’ replied the gentleman, a little annoyed. 
«‘Indeed!’’ said the conductor, rolling back his wristband 
and displaying a most powerful fist, ‘‘ well, my orders are to 
punch all tickets passing on to this platform."’ 





A Shakespearian Somnambulist. 

A SOMNAMBULIST, having been for some days deep in 
Shakespeare, came down stairs the other night at half-past 
eleven (an hour after he had retired) in extreme dishabille, 
his eyes ‘‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’’ and brandishing in his 
hand a boot-jack, while the following explosion burst from 
his excited lips: ‘Is this a dagger that I see before me? 
No, it is a rat without a tail, one who has loved not wisely, 
but too well, in childishness and mere oblivion. My father 
—methinks I see my father—a motley fool, a miserable 
varlet, with spectacles on nose and pouch on side, creep- 
ing like snail unwillingly to school, and seeking the bubble 
reputation even at the cannon’s mouth. Come on, Macduff! 
Now is the winter of our discontent. Come, let me clutch 
thee; perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee. What! 
wouldst thou slander her and torture me, between the wind 
and my nobility? No more of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest 
me. Infirm of purpose, give me the daggers. I'll do—I'll 
do—murder most foul, fill all thy bones with aches, make 
thee roar, for I have touched the highest point of all my great- 
ness. Avaunt, and quit my sight; to bed—to bed. 'Tis 
now the very witching time of night. How many thousands 
of my poorest subjects are at this hour asleep, like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine, so withered and so wild in their attire! 





Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, doomed for a 
certain term to walk the night, san3 teeth, sans eyes, sans 
everything? Nay, then, farewell; I go and it is done; the 
bell invites me to bed—to bed. My kingdom for a horse."’ 
It is needless to say that a doctor was immediately called in 
to minister to this victim of somnambulism. 





Guinevere. 
As she rode fast through sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her played,— 
Blowing the ringlets from the braid! 
She looked so lovely, as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this,— 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips. 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings and Remarks. 

. .. THE St. Louis Democrat is thus severe on the press: 
««Every chucklehead in Congress gets more praise from the 
press of his party now, than could truthfully have been be- 
stowed upon Daniel Webster in his palmiest days.”’ 

. .. AN undecided fellow courted a lady for twenty-eight 
years, and then married her. She turned out a perfect virago, 
but died in two years after the wedding. ‘:Now,’’ said he, 
in a self-congratulating tone, ‘see what I have escaped by a 
long courtship.”’ 

..'*CAN you steer the main-mast down the forecastle 
stairs?’’ asked a sea captain of a new hand. « Yes, sir, I 
can, if you will stand below and coil it up."’ Captain didn’t 
catechise that man any more. 

. .. SAID Lord John Russell to Hume, at a social dinner, 
««What do you consider the object of legislation?'’ «The 
greatest good to the greatest number.’’ ‘What do you 
consider the greatest number?’’ continued his lordship. 
«« Number one, my lord,’’ was the commoner's prompt reply. 

... THE friends of a wit expressing some surprise that, 
with his age and fondness for the bottle, he should have 
thought it worth while to marry, ‘A wife was necessary," 
he said; ‘‘they began to say of me that I drank too much 
for a single man.” 

. .. SAID a pompous husband, whose wife had stolen up 
behind and given him a kiss, ‘‘ Madam, I consider such an 
act indecorous.’’ ‘Excuse me,”’ said the wife, ««I didn't 
know it was you.”’ 

. . . ONE exceedingly warm day in June, a neighbor met 
the old man, and remarked that it was very hot. «Yes,”’ 
said Joe, ‘‘if it wasn't for one thing, I should say we were 
going to havea thaw."’ ‘What is that?’’ inquired the friend. 
«There's nothing frozen,"’ said Joe. é 

...‘'*THE law,"’ said Judge Ashurst, in a charge, ‘is 
open to all men, to the poor as well as the rich.’’ «So is the- 
London Tavern,’’ added Horne Tooke, who was present. 











SECOND-HAND MATERIAL FOR SALE. 
NE QUARTO MEDIUM GLOBE PRESS, 10 15 inches in- 
side of chase. In perfect order; has been used less than a 
month. Price, $350. 
NE RUGGLES CARD AND BILLHEAD PRESS, 4% x7 
inches inside of chase. In perfect order. Price, $go. 
BOUT 230 POUNDS MINION GERMAN, in excellent con- 
dition. Has been used but little. Price, 40 cents per pound. 
Address, COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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NONPAREIL, No. 10. 





OUR TYPE. 


WE have received so many compliments regarding | 


the typographical appearance of the HERALD, from 
those who understand the make-up of a newspaper, 
and its neat and bright appearance has so often been 
alluded to by those who do not know the secret of it, 
that we feel bound to give the credit to whom the 
credit is due. 

The clear and fresh appearance of the MORNING 


HERALD is the result of our having purchased our | 
whole outfit of the well-known firm of COLLINS & | 


M°LEESTER, Type Founders, No. 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia. The goods which they have supplied 
us with are of the very best quality, and all that their 
agent represented them to us. We feel that some 
portion of the abundant success which the HERALD 
has met with has been due to the excellence of the 
goods of this firm, and the faithfulness and prompti- 
tude with which all our orders have been executed. 

In settling our account (for the time) with Messrs. 
CoLLINsS & M’LEESTER, to-day, we take pleasure 


in testifying to their courtesy and promptitude. It | 


is not only a satisfaction to get such a quality of type 
as this firm supplies, but, in purchasing it, there is 
the added satisfaction of meeting gentlemen who 
transact business pleasantly and treat their custom- 
ers with cordial politeness. Whenever we hear a 
man say he wants to buy type, we shall give him the 
benefit of our experience, and say, ‘*Go to COLLINS 
& M’LEESTER, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia,”— 
Allentown Morning Herald. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA, a city whose name will be 
henceforth heard with a shudder, was formerly the 
capital of Cuba, It is a maritime city, and in 1853 
contained a population of 24,253, It is the second 
city in size on the island, and is situated on the San- 
tiago river, six miles from its mouth, on the south 
coast. It is well built, with wide streets, and houses 
chiefly of stone. The principal buildings are the 
cathedral, several other churches, a college, and nu- 
merous convents and schools. Its port is four miles 
in length, is well sheltered, is defended by several 
forts, and is deep enough for ships of the line, 

CoLuiIns & M’°LEESTER, Letter Founders, of 
Philadelphia, sell not only types of their own manu- 
facture, but all the numerous styles made by the 
other founders in the country; also, every article 
needed in a printing office (printers excepted). In 
| sending orders, please designate from whose Speci- 
| mens the selection has been made, and you may rely 
on receiving just what you need, promptly, and at 
the lowest price. 

THE Proof-Sheet Tables are useful to all printers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of thirty cents. 

Our series of Centennial Old Style is daily grow- 
| ing infavor. We have issued a handsome pamphlet 
| containing complete Specimens of this series, and 
propose to send it to any publisher who requests it. 

THE Triangular Type Gauge is a most convenient 
article for measuring advertisements, It is made 
and sold by Collins & M’Leester, Letter Founders, 
No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, 





HIS HANDSOME NEW NONPAREIL, manu- | 


factured by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, is offered 
for the approval of the Printers and Publishers of the 
United States. It is already in use in the advertising 
columns of THE PRESS, of Philadelphia, and in the 
PITTSBURG DISPATCH. 


OMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—These 
are cut six different lengths, which are selected 
so that any length up to fifty ems can be formed with- 
out using more than three pieces at one time ; in the 
majority of cases, indeed, only two pieces are re- 
quired. We put them up in fonts of twenty-five 
unds, keeping three sizes on hand, viz.: Six to Pica 
eads, Nonpareil Slugs, and Pica Slugs. Other sizes 
are cut toorder, A clearly printed Table, showing 
at a glance the various combinations of the pieces, 
accompanies each font. Price, 30 cents per pound, 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


OLLINS & M’LEESTER’S NORTH AMERI- 
can Type Foundry and Printers’ Furnishing 
Warehouse, No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia.— 
Special attention given to the Proportions of Fonts 
for Newspapers, Every article needed for the com- 
plete fitting up of large or small printing offices. 
Agents for all Cylinder, Hand, and Job Presses that 
are manufactured, 











RIANGULAR TYPE GAUGE,.—Thisisa great 
improvement on any Gauge heretofore made ; 
being, in fact, the first successful attempt to produce 
this useful article in a truly convenient shape. The 
sides of the triangle are grooved, so that it is easily 
handled, and six sides are thus presented. We make 
two gauges. The one designed for Newspaper work 
measures all sizes from Agate to Long Primer, inclu- 
sive ; while that designed for Book work measures 
all sizes from Nonpareil to Pica—the Nonpareil side 
can also be used to measure Pica, 
Price, $1.50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Manufactured only by 
OLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


ABOR-SAVING QUOTATION FURNITURE, 
44 accurately cast in type moulds to match the 
Labor-saving Rule, Circular Quadrats, Hollow Quad- 
rats, and every article calculated to facilitate the 
execution of first-class printing. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’°LEESTER. 


} ROUGHT IRON CHASES, for Book, News- 
| paper, and Job Work, on hand and furnished 
| toorder. A full supply of Cast Iron Job Chases, of 
various sizes, constantly on hand, and for sale by 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 




















aoe AND MAGAZINE HEADS.— 
Special attention given to Designing, Engrav- 

ing, and Electrotyping Heads for Newspapers and 

Magazines. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


| ORDERS, ORNAMENTS, EMBLEMS, CUTS, 


| 


Check Ends, Initia) Letters, Brass Flourishes, 
| Brass Curvatures, etc. For sale by 
COLLINS & M°’LEESTER,. 





ABOR-SAVING BRASS RULE.—These Rules | 


are cut accurately to Pica ems and ens, and of 
every desirable pattern. They are indispensable to 
well-regulated Job Offices, 


| and prices. For sale by 


EAD CUTTERS, RULE CUTTERS, AND 
4 Mitering Machines, of various sizes, patterns, 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
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MODERN ITALIC FIGURES. 


For the convenience of customers who may desire to add Figures to their fonts of Italic, 
we put up these figures in small fonts, at the prices here given. 





PEARL ITALic Figures. $2.10 | AGatE ITALIC FIGURES. 32.10 
In 1775 there were 37 newspapers published in the | Jn 1775 there were 37 newspapers published in the 
United States; in 1835, there were 1253. Of these New | United States; in 1335, there were 1,258. Of these 
York had 26, Pennsylvania 200, Ohio 145,and Massa- | New York had 260, Pennsylvania 200, Ohio 145, 
$ 1234567890 £ | $ 1234567890 £ 
NonPAREIL ITatic Figures. $2.10 


Daily, 806,479,570; Tri-weekly, 24,196,380; Semi-weekly, 

25,708,188; Weekly, 550,921,436; Semi-monthly, 32,395,680 ; 

Monthly, 67,810,116; Bi-monthly, 189,900; Quarterly, 8,466 
$ 1234567890 £ 


Minion Iratic Figures. $2.10 


The Philadelphia Post Office is kept open continuously, the 
main doors from 7.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; night windows 
Jrom 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 a.m. On Sundays, for box, carrier 


$ 1284567890 £ 


Brevier Iratic Figures. $2.10 


Newspapers may be prepaid at the following rates quar- 
terly:—Dailies, not over 4 ounces, 35 cents; Weeklies, 5 
cents; Monthlies, 3 cents; Quarterlies, 1 cent. Prints, 


$ 1234567890 £ 


BourGeEo!s Irauic Figures. $2.10 


New York Mills, 20; Fruct of the Loom, 19; Wamsutta, 

19; Davol, 18; Warren, 18; Nonpareil, 19; Williams- 

ville, 18; Tuscarora, 18; Lansdale, 17; Androscoggin, 
$ 1234567890 £ 


Lona Primer Iratic Fiaures. $2.15 


Classes of Publications in the United States in 1870. 

Advertising, 79; Agricultural, 93; Benevolent, 81; 

Commercial, 142; Illustrated, 503; Political, 4,333 ; 
$ 1234567890 £ 


SMALL Pica ITALIC Figures. $2.25 
Publications in the World in 1870.—United States, 
5,871; France, 1,668; Great Britain, 1,456 ; Prussia, 
809; Austria, 650; Russia, 337; Italy, 722; Spain, 
$ 1284567890 £ 


Pica Irauic Figures. $2.40 


In 1775 there were 37 newspapers published in the 
United States ; in 1835, there were 1,258. Of these 
New York had 260, Pennsylvania 200, Ohio 145, 


$ 1234567890 £ 
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OLD STYLE ITALIC FIGURES. 





For the convenience of customers who may desire toadd Figures to their fonts of Italic, 
we put up these figures in small fonts, at the prices here given. 





NonpareEIL O_p Sty.e, No. 2, Iraic Ficures. $2.10 
Capital Stock, $716,435; Loans Negotiated, $259,991; Specie 


in Vaults, $356,531; Reserve Fund, $227,709; National Bank 
Notes, $403,727; Due from Banks, $555,501; Due to Banks, 


$ 1234567890 £ 


Minton Op Sty ez, No. 2, IrTatic FiGurgs. $2.10 


Schuylkill Stove, $4.40; White Ash, $4.50; Broker, $4.00; 
Steamboat, $3.80; Screened Chestnut, $3.50; Honey Brook, 
$5.00; Franklin Stove, 4.30; Large Lump, $4.25; Lehigh 


$ 1234567890 £ 


BreviErk Op Sryte, No. 2, Iratic Ficures, $2.10 


Newspapers may be prepaid at the following rates quarterly: 
Dailies, not over 4 ounces, 75 cents per quarter; Weeklies, 5 
cents per quarter; Monthlies, 3 cents per quarter; Quarterlies, 


$ 12374567890 £ 


BourGeors Otp Styte, No. 2, Iraric Ficures. $2.10 


New York Mills, 20,; Fruit of the Loom, 23; Wamsutta, 
19, Davol, 18; Warren, 19; Stockdale, 20; Williamsville, 
Tuscarora, 18; Androscoggin, 19; Lansdale, 17, Pocasset, 


$ 1234567890 £ 


LonG Primer Op Srvte, No. 2, ITaric Ficures. $275 


Number of Publications issued in the United States in the 
year 1870:—Daily, 804,479,570; Tri-weekly, 24,196,780; 
Semi-weekly, 25,708,488; Weekly, 550,920,436 : Monthly, 


$ 1234567890 £ 


Sma.t Pica Otp Sry ce, No. 2, Irauic Ficures. $2.25 


Publications printed in the world during 1870.—United 
States, 5871; in France, 1668 ; in Great Britain, 1456; 
Prussia, 809; Austria, 650; Russia, 337; Italy, 723; 


$ 1234567890 £ 


Pica Oxtp Styteg, No. 2, Iraric Ficures. $2.40 
In 1775 there were 37 newspapers published in the 
United States; in 1835, there were 1258. Of these 
New York had 260, Pennsylvania 200, Ohio 145, and 


$ 1234567890 £ 
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E ANTIQUE, No. 2. 18 A—$2.00 


DEPRESSING FINANCIAL CONVULSIONS 
MONETARY COLLAPSE 
1234567890 


H GREAT PRIMER O E ANTIQUE, No. 2 A—$2.70 
| 


| GENERAL INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 
UNEMPLOYED MECHANICS 
12345673890 


GRADUALLY RECOVERING 
FROM STAGNATION 
1234567890 


—$4.15 





| MONEY PLENTY > 
| RENEWED ENERGIES 
| 1234567890 


\ COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 7o5 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. \ 





VIENNA EXPOSITION, 1873—AWARD MEDALS. 





Large size, $2.00; small size, $1.50. By mail, post-paid, at same prices. 





ART. 
No. 8. (Reverse side.) 


PROGRESS. 
No.9. (Reverse side.) 





FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
No.1. (Face, or front side.) 





FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
No. 7. (Face, or front side.) 





ART. PROGRESS. 
No. 3. (Reverse side.) 





MERIT. 


No. 10. (Reverse side.) 


TASTE. 
No. 11. (Reverse side ) 





OPERATIVES and FOREMAN. 
No. 6. (Reverse side.) 





W. eenann 
p —=+ = 
OPERATIVES and FOREMAN. WELTAUSSTELLUNG 
No. 12. (Reverse side.) IN WIEN 1873. 
MERIT. TASTE. 
No. 4. (Reverse side.) , No. 5. (Reverse side.) 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. HOE & COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. 








THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE THOUSAND 
AN Hour, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a hand-roller, 
these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus until each name in turn 
has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other’ point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy adjustment 
prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


Send for Descriptive I Uustrated Price List 


R. HOE & CO., 


Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Manufacturers, 





Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK WORKS 





yoays pjoy 65 oN ‘FOTITIO NYOA MAN 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts, 





PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 
News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 | Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy $0.75, 1.00, 1.50 | Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 
- a waa) 10 + +40 will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


rum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 | Scientific American Ink 


«« _ Hand Presses . . .20,.25,.30 | American Agriculturist Ink . . . me .40 | Card or Cut Ink-.. 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
BookInk . . . . _.30, .40,.50, -75, 1.00 | Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft. . . .40, .50, .75 Boiled Oil, per gallon. . . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 





| oy or paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow (Lemon or Orange) . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | Mauve, reddish . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 

ee ss se Se 0 > AS, SEE 6 @ bw me ct oe ee oe ee) 

Deep Red . . . . « « « «© 200,%.90) Brown . . . . « «3.00, 3.50, 2.00, 3.00 : POSTER INKS. 
Lake ..... . =.» « «§.00,10,00 | Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange) 1.00 to 2.00 Ultramarine . . . . + .50) +75, 1-00, 1.50 
Carmine . <r - teem eee Tc ee 6 te 1.50 | Blue, lightordark . . . . .75, 1.00, 1.50 
es GS. 6 kk te STE et te .ugo| Red... .s - *75» 3-00, 1.50 
Bronze Blue... . . . . . « 2.00| Tints ofallshades . . . .1.00,1.50,2.00 | GFEEM+ + + + + + + + + +50) +75y 1-00 
Light Bue... . . . « « 2.50, 2.00 Yellow. . . « « « «© « «© 050.98, 3.00 
Dark Blue... . . . . = 1.50, 2.00 ANALINE INKS Brown . « «+ + + + + +50, +75 1.00 
pee 4). se ww ft + 800, 89m, 8.001 Parple . . . . » $00; 80.00, 36.00, 94,00 White . . . . «+ « + + 150, +75, 1.00 

' Green, deep dark. . . . . . « . 2.00] Purple, bluish . . sss . 16.00, 24.00 | Ink for Bagwork. . . . . Special rates 

eiseGemm . . . . ss ss « s 300) Magenta . . .. . §.00, 20.00, 26.00, 94.00 Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 
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Brass Labor-saving Rule and Metal Furniture 








Cabinets — Stands —Cases —Galleys 
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